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y Or. Colouring of; . 5 Ts | | 

APS and PRINTS: | 

nd the Art of PAINTING, with the Names 
and Mixtures of Colours uſed by the Pifture-Drawers. 


With Dire&ions how to lay and Paint Pictures _—_ Glaſs. 
ww” SO ©: R, C | 


\ The Tig-Mas £ Time well F yeut.. 


n which he hath the Ground- Work to make him fie for doing ay 
thing by Hand, when he is able to Draw well. 


43, Ad-Aic as 


. 
_ LS 


3 the Uſe of this Work you may Draw.all Parts;of a'Man, Legs, Arms, Hands, 


: and Feet, ſeverally an TY _—_ Direttions for Birds, . Beaſts, Landskips, 
- Ships, and the like. 


Moreover, Grounds to lay Silver or Gold 1 upon, and how Silver and Gold ſhall be 
laid or Limned-upon Size, and the way to temper Gold and Silver, and orher E > 
- Metrals, and divers kinds of Colours, ro Write; of to Limn withal, upon V<llum, | +3 
Parchment, or Paper, and how to lay them. upon. the Work which you 150d 1 
| to make, and how to Varniſh it when you have done. | 


How alſo to Diaper and Shadow things, and to highten them; to ſtand off; to 
; Deepen them, and make them Gliſter. 


IN THIS BOOK 
4 ' 
You have the neceffary Inftriments for Drawing, and theuft of them, and how ta. - \ 


make Artificial Paſtils to Draw withal. . And alſo Dire&tions lo! Daw with 


Inaian Ink : Wherein you have alſo Mr. Hollars Reccipt- for Etch ing, with In- 
ftructions how to uſe it. nw 


Very Uſeful for all Handicrafts, and Ingenuous Gentledtn an Youths. "£: 
By Hammer and Hand alt Arts do ſhag. * 


—— 


Inf el1x qui Panch Sap!t, ſpernitque Docert. 
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Z ON1 D O N, Printed by "4 Dawks, for Fohn Garrett, at his Shop as you PA up the Stairs\of | 
:*the Royal Exchange | In Cornhil. where you may have choice of all forts of large and ſmall. 

: Maps, Coloured or Uncoloured, variety of: Datch and French Prints, ard Prints done 30 

Meteo Tinto, very go04 Ind:an ink to Draw withal, and all ſorts of the beſt Copy-Bogl 

. and Cocker's Tutor co W.i Icing and Arichmetick, being a new and iſt eafie M Ron ERS 

eaſie that the meaneſt Capacicy may underſtand it at the ficſt light, and: de gr EE 

«Coloured Safhes co ſer before Windows, WE NET ER 


OY -- » Of neceſſary Inſtruments.for Drawing. - 
OR Implements theſe are the only neceflary ones, Pens made of Ravens Quills . be- 
cauſe they are beſt to Draw tair, and Shadow fine, and ſmall Charcoals, Black Lead 
White Lead, Red Lead, a Feather, and a pair 'of Compaſſes. x 
BE ... ... The Uſe of theſe Inſtruments. | 
R your Charcoals, they, muſt belir into, {mall flender pieces,-and then ſharpned at the 
> Point.. You may chuſe your Charcoals thus,” they are finer grain'S-chan athers; and ſmooth * 
when they are broken, and ſoft, and they have a Pith in the mid E of them, which is the 
beſt roken ro know them by : The uſe of thtm is to. Draw over your Drafis firſt withal. be-. 
cauſe if you ſhould Draw it falſe at-firſt, you may eafily/wipe it out, which yOu cannot ſo 


well do with any. other thing. | 
Your Black 'Lead-is ro Draw over that againiwhich you Drew before in Charcoal, becauſe 


this will not wipe+ out with. your Hands when fyoy come: to, Draw it with your \Pet; and if 
you ſhall Draw ir with your Pep before this, your Charcoal will furry your'Pen, thar you 
could not Write with ir, and befides you cannor-ſo well mend your Faults with a Pen as'with, 
a Black Lead, for what you do with your Pen you cannot alter, but wherein you err with v6-4x: 
Black-Eead you-mend ir with rout {FEB We es & 

The Pen is the finiſher of your Work, with. which you muſt be moſt exaQt, knowing 1t 1s 
unalrerable, - therefore you mult be ſure your Work is right before you Draw it with your Pen. 

Black Chalk is ro Draw on Blew Paper with, which is not to be uſed till you be pretty per- 

White Lead is to do the lighteſt parts of that you Draw before with Black Chalk. 

Your Compalles are not to þe uſed conſtantly;. tor they will ſpoil you, and thar you cannot 
Draw without them, bur only when you have tiniſht your Drawing with Charcoal, you may 
meaſure if ir be every way right, betore-you Draw it with your-Black-Lead. | 

"The Feather is to wipe our the Charcoal where it is Drawn falſe, before you Draw it again, 
and this you mult be ſure to do, or elſe you will be contounded with variety of Stroaks, fo 
thar you ſhall nor know which is the right Stroak. | G 

Having theſe Implements in readineſs, the firſt Prattiſe of ,a Drawer will be readily to 
Draw Circles, Ovals, Squar Pyranids; Ec. and the reaſon of exerciſing you firſt in theſe 
is, becauſe in theſe you will be fitced for the performance of other Bodies, as for Example, 
your Circle will teach you ro Draw Spherical Bodies, as the Sun,” Moon, and Stars, and the 
moſt Flowers, as the Roſe, Daſie, &c. the molt Vellels; as Cups, Baſons, Bowls, Bottles, Ec. 


the Square will fat you for all manner of Compartiments, Plots, Buildings, ©c. your Pyra- 
mids tor ſharp Steeples and Turrets, &'c. your Ovals tor Faces, Shields, Ec. for it is impoſſt- 


ble ro Draw the Body of a Picture 'betore you can Draw the Abſtract. | 
When you can do theſe, praCtiſe ro Draw Pots, Balls, Candleſticks, Pillars, a Cherry 


with a Leaf, &c. bur be ſure you be perteC in the our Strokes before you go ro draw the 
Shadows within. | 


| How to Draw Pifures with Indian Ink. 
Hs the out Strokes of your PiCture Drawn with Black Lead, and the duſt of your Char- 
coal well wiped oft with a Fearher, take a ſtick of 17d:27: Ink of the very belt forr, for 
if it be whitiſh and hard within it is naught, and will not work well, a little place of ic you- 
may wet with tair Water, or your Spittle, which you pleaſe, (tho' ſome do hold the latter ro 
be the better, becauſe ir is not ſo ſubject ro fink into the Paper, which to be ſure mult be very 
good Dutch Paper)having thus moiſtned one little place of the dzar Ink, you muſt have about 
{ix or eight ſmall Pencils, of ſeveral fizes, which muſt be pur on little Sticks, about three Inches 
- long, the better to hold your Pencils, and ſo with one Pencil you muſt Draw withal, and with 
_ the-other Pencil at the other end of your Stick you muſt, (ir being a little wet in your Mouth) 
wipe off the hard edge, bur be ſure you do ir very faint ar firſt, and 1o you may Shadow ic 
higher as you pleaſe, bur if you do work it too dark at firſt, you will be in danger of {ſpoiling 
your Picture in making ir lighter, the leaſt touch of your Pencil on the Izd:ar Ink in Drawing 
of a Face is enough: This way of Drawing is very pleaſant and delightful, and is much in 
uſe, and doth ſer off very finely, if your Indian Ink be nor the counterieit ſforr, but very good, 
of which you may have very good choice where this Book is fold, v:s. at the Print Shop at 
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Anotber way how to make Paſtites. 
fp *Ake Tobacco Pipe Clay before it is burnt, and grind it well with a little weak Gum Wa- 
ter, and ſo put to it Vermilion, or Blue, or Yellow Oker, or-wl olour you pleaſe, 
but be careful your Gum Water be bur very weak, or elſe it will »G- hard, you may 
make it up in little Rowls, and then lay ir a drying, and 1o ſcrape it to'Tpoint for your uſe. 
LE | Diretions in Drawing of a Face. 2 
OR the better aſſiſting you in the Drawing of a Face you may make uſe of this DireCion, 
when you have Drawn the Circle of the Face, (which you muſt do at firſt with a plain 
Circular Line, without making any bendings in or out, till you come towards the finiſhing of 
it) you may make a Stroke down from thar place of the Forehead which is even with the 
Chin, coming down where you ſhould place the middle of the Noſe and the middle of the 
Mouth, obſerye that this Stroke mult be {truck that way which the Face ſhould turn, either 
to one fide, or ſtraight right, and then this Stroke will exceedingly help you to place the 
Features rightly , that they may not ſtand all awry , bur directly one under another ; whe 
you have made this Stroke you may make another Stroke a-crols, to guide you for the even 
Prrng of the Eyes, that one be nor higher than another: now it the Face turn downward, the 
troke muſt be ſtruck, that the Eyes may turn anſwerable with the Face downward ; when you 
have done thar, make another Stroke for the length of the Noſe, where the end of the Noſe 
{ſhould come, and another Stroke tor the Mouth, thar ir be not made crooked, ſtill obſerving 
to make all the Strokes rurn one way, either up or down, according as the Face turns, for 
if the Face turn up or down, the Eyes, Noſe and Mouth muſt rurn with it; when you have 
made theſe Strokes rightly, proceed ro the placing of the Features, as in the Rules before. _ 
'— There is this threetold equal proportion uſually obſerved in a Face. 1. From the top of 
the Forehead ro the Eyebrows. 2. From the Eyebrows to the bottom of the Noſe. 3. From 
thence to the bottom of rhe Chin, bur this proportion is not conſtant, for ſometimes the Fore- 
head is lower than at other times, and ſome Mens Noſes longer, others ſhorter, and therefore 
this Rule is not always to be obſerved, bur only in a well proportionate Face: 'The diRance 
between the two Eyes is juft the length of one Fye, if it be a full Face, but if ir turn any 
thing aſide, then that diſtance is leflened accordingly ; the Noſtrils ought not to come our fur- 
ther than the corner of the Eye in any Face, and the Mouth mult be placed always between 
the Eyes and the Chin, juſt under the Noſe. | | 
HEY | Eurther Direfions about a Face. ; 
Pre the greateſt difficulty and principal part of this Arr lies in the lively Drawing of. 
2 Face, I thought good to add theſe further Directions, to make you the more perteCt 
in the Drawing of it. | 
1. If you would rightly Draw a Face, that it may reſemble the Pattern you Draw it from, 
you alt in the firſt place take notice of the Viſiognomy or Circumference of a Face, whe- 
ther it be long or round, fat or lean, big or little, that fo you may be ſure in the firft place to. 
Draw the right Vifiognomy or bigneſs of the Face, which it it be a fat Face you ſhall perceive 
the Cheeks ro make the fide of the Face to {well out, and fo make the Face look as it it were 
{quare, if a lean Face the Jaw Bones will ſtick out, and the Cheeks tall in, and the Face will 
__ long and {lender if it be neither too tat nor too lean, the Face will be round for the 
No art. | <2. 
be When you Draw the utmoſt Circumference of a Face, you muſt take in the Head and alt* 
with it, otherwiſe you may be deceived in Drawing the true bigneſs of a Face. 

2. You muſt diligently and judiciouſly diſcern and obſerve all the Maſter Touches, which 
give Lite to a Face, and diſcovers the Graces or Diſpoſition of the Mind, (wherein lies the 
v hole Grace of the Work, and the Credit of the Workman) as you ſhall diſcern a ſmiling 
Countenance moſt eafily in the Mouth $ when the corners of the Mouth turn up a little; a 
frowning Countenance is eaſieſt diſcerned in the Forehead, Eyebrows bending, and ſomewhat . 
wrinkling about the top of the Noſe, between the two Eyebrows; a ſtay'd and ſober ſtay'd 
Countenance is beſt diſcerned in the Eye, when the upper Eye-lid comes ſomewhat over the 
Ball of the Eve; a Laughing Countenance is eafily diſcerned all over the Face, and fo is an 
Angry Wrathtil Countenance, by extraordinary frownings; alſo there are ſome Touches about 
the Eyes and Mouth, which give Life and Spirit ro a Face, which you muſt diligently ob- 
ſerve, and you ſhall by little and little find out in good Maſters Works, which you ſhould 
chiefly defire ro imitate, and not Botchers. th 
El | General Rules for the pratliſe of Drawing. 

I. Aving your Charcoal neatly ſharpned, you muft ar the firſt in Drawing of a Face light- 
| H ly Draw the out Stroke or Circumterence of the Face, juſt according to the bigneſs 
of your Pattern, making it ro ſtand foreright, or to turn upwards or downwards, according 
10 your Pattern, then make ſome little Touches where the Features, as the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, 
Chin, ſhould be placed, nor Drawing them exaCtly at the firſt, and having rhus exaCtly-point- 
ed out the places where the Features ſhould be, begin to Draw them more exactly, and ſo pro- 


ceed, till rhe Face be finiſhed, and then make the Hair, Beard, and other things about it: In 
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*making of a fide Face, you need nor ar firſt exactly Draw the Noſe, Mouth and Chin that 


ſtand in the utmoſt Line, but only make it ar firſt but a bare Circumterence, turning this way, 
or that way, according as the Pattern doth, and then make the Mouth , Noſe and Chin to 
come our atrerwards in the right places and Juſt proportion. 

2. The Circles, Squares, and Triangles that are made in the Print abSit the Face. are to 
guide your apprehenfions the more readily to the framing of one, thar being, as it were, led 
by 2 Line, you may the more eafily know whereabouts to place the Features, as Eyes, Noſe, 
Mouth, ©. which when you are able ro do without them, theſe are of no uſe at all, but on- 
ly to guide you at the firſt to the placing of them. 

3. In the third place you muſt be {ure ro place the Muſles in their right and proper places, 
by the Muſles I mean all the Shadows that are cauſed by ſome Dents or Swellings in the 
Face, and be able to tind our rhe reaſon of every Muſle, that ſo you may proceed to work 
with the more Judgment, you ſhall perceive the Muſles moſt in an old and wither'd Face, 
and you muſt firſt Draw the principal of them, and then you may the 'more eafily Draw the 
lefler within, you muſt be very exat&t in the right placing of them, or elſe you ſpoil yous 
Draught, be it never ſo good. - 

4. Obſerve ro make the Shadows rightly, and be ſure not to make them too dark where 
they ſhould be taint, for it you do you can never recover it to make it light again, and ſo the 
whole Face will be marr'd, and appear unhandſom; the Shadows are generally fainter and 
lighter in a fair Face than in a ſwarthy Complexion : when you have finiſh'd your Draught, 
you will do very well to give here and there ſome hard touches with your Pen, where the 
Snadows are darkeſt, which will add a great Life and Grace ro your Drawing. 

When you have fini{h'd the Face then come to the Ears and Hair, wherein you muſt obſerve 
this Rule, having Drawn the our Line of ir, you muſt firſt Draw the principal Curls or Ma- 
ſter Strokes in the Hair, which will guide you with eaſe ro do the lefſer Curls, which have 
their dependance on them, always make your Curl to bend, and turn exactly, according to 
the Pattern, that they may lie looſe and taft, and not look as if they were ſtift, ſtubborn, and 
unpliable: when you have Drawn the Curls rightly, you muſt in the laſt place ſtrike in the 
looſe Hairs which hang careleſly out of the Curls. - 

When you can Draw a Face, (which is the principal thing in the Art) then go to Hands 
and Arms, Legs and Feer, and ſo to full Bodies of Men and Women, which are the moſt 
difficult things, which if you can attain to perform, with a well grounded Celerity, nothing 
will be difficult to you, but will be moſt eaſte, as Flowers , Birds, Beaſts, Ships, or any 
other thing that is to be Drawn by Hand. 

Of Drawins Hands and Feet. 


Pau to come particularly to Hands and Feet, which you ought to ſpend ſome time about, 


before you come to the whole Bodies, becauſe they will be roo ditficult for you to enter 
upon, till you have pretty well praQtiſed your Hand in the Drawing of other things, more e1- 
ecially Hands and Feet, which are the moſt difficult Members of the Body to Draw, next the 
ace, by learning of which you will the more eafily attain the reſt, with leſs difficulty and 
greater perfeCtion, and it is for certain a thing of moſt ſingular Commendation and Eſtimari- 
on, lively and exaCtly to Draw a Hand, which hath ſo many varieties of Poſture and AQtion, 
and you will find it a very difficult thing to imitate it in every one of them, in the Spirit and 
Lite of them, without ſome lameneſs or imperfeCttion. 
The Actions and Poſtures of rhe Hand are ſo various that I can give you no certain Rule 
for Drawing of them, only take this for a general, when you firſt Draw it with Charcoal 
you muſt not Draw it exactly, that is to ſay, to make all the Joints or Veins, or other things, 
to appear bur only lightly and faintly, to touch out the bigneſs of the Hand, and the manner 
of the rurning of it, with faint touches, and not with hard Strokes, and then if you have done 
that right, part the Fingers aſunder, or cloſe, according to your Pattern, with the like fainc 
Srroke, then mark that place where any of the Fingers do ſtand out from the others, and 
make a faint reſemblance of it; having ſo done, if you perceive: your Dratt to, be righr, pro- 
ceed to Draw it more perfeMly, and make the bending of the Joints, the Wriſt Bone, and 
other principal things ſomewhar exattly ; and laftly, go over ir again, and Draw every ſmall 
bending, or {ſwelling of the Fingers, and make the Nails, Knuckles and Veins, ſo many oi 
them as appear, and every thing elſe thar you can diſcern; obſerve this Rule in all your 
Drawings, thar before you come to Draw your Draught with Black Lead, or other rhings, 
you mult blow off the loole duſt of the Coal of from your Drawing, or faintly to. wisk over 
your Drawing with a Feather, that ſo you may leave ir faint, fo that you muſt but Juſt per- 
ceive-your Strokes, and by this means you will the better ſee how ro Draw ir again with your 
Black Lead, otherwiſe you would not be able to diſcern your Strokes. : 
\ For the proportion of a Hand you have it ſufficiently ſer down in the Print, by Lines and 
Figures, which ſhews rhe equalities of proportion in a Hand, and how many equal meaſures 
theres we in it, which you ſhould endeavour to be acquainted with, thar ſo you mighr know 
when a Hand is well proportioned with juſt and equal diſtances; but I would you __ 
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4) 
take notice of this Rule or Exception, according as the Hand turns one way or other, the pro- 
portions mult be ſhortned, according as they appear to the Eye, as you ſhall ſee in the fore 
thorrning of the Hand in the Print, fo much as the Hand turns away from our fight, ſo much 
it loſes of its ordinary proportion, and is made ro ſhorten unto that proportion rhat the Eye 
Juages af it, nay, fomerimes a whole Finger, ſometimes two or three, or more, is loft ta 
our fighr, by the curning of the Hand another way from us, and ſo they muſt be wholly left 
aut, .and not made: for Feet there is nor ſo much dithculty in the making of them as Hands, 
-and-tn Drawing of them you muſt proceed to the fame way that was ſhewed tor the making 
ot Hands: when you can Draw Hands and Feet pretty well, then go to Arms and Legs, where- 
in is little difficulty; when you can Draw the Hands and Feet, afterwards proceed to whole 


Bodies. 
2 Of Drawing whole Bodies, Rules to be obſerved. 
i. FN all your Drawings you muſt Draw it ar firſt with your Coal, but very lightly and 
faincly, for then you may the eafier mend it if you Draw amils. 
2. In'the Drawing of a Body you muſt begin with the Head, and be ſure to give a juſt pro- 
portion and bigneſs to that, becauſe all the Body muſt be proportioned according to the Head. 
3. At the firit Drawing of the Body with your Coal, you muſt Draw nothing perfe&t or 
exact, before you ſee that the whole Draught is good, and then you may finiſh one thing after 


anorher as curiouſly as you can. 
-4. In Drawing a Body. firſt Draw the Head, then the Shoulders in their exaCt breadth, then 
. Draw the Trunk of the Body, beginning at rhe Armpits, (leaving the Arms till afterwards) 
and 1o Draw down to the Hips and borh Sides, and be ſure you obſerve the exact breadrh of the 
Waſt; when you have thus done, Draw firſt that Leg that the Body ſtands upon, and after- 
wards that Leg thar ſtands looſe, or from the Body, and laſt of all Draw the Arms, and then 
the Hands, either joined to the Body, or ſeparated from the Body, according to your Pattern. 

5. In your Drawing be ſure you place the parallel Joints, Sinews and Mules dire&ly op- 
poſite in a {trait even Line one againſt the other, as the Shoulders, the Armpits, the Walt, 
the Hips, the Knees, and ſo every thing elſe, that one may not be higher or lower than the 
other, that the Body may not ſeem crooked or deformed, but every parallel Joint bend, E7c. 
may direGly anſwer the other thar is oppoſite thereunto, and to this end you may ſtrike a 
ſtrair Stroke direCtly croſs the Shoulders. to direct you to place them even and ſtrait one 
againſt rhe other; ſo alſo you may do in other places, as the Armpits, Waſt, Hips, Thighs, 
or any other place, where you ſhould place one thing even with the other, tor you mulc have 
the ſame care in all parts of the Body as ycu have in one place where any bending or Mem-- 
bers of the Body have or do require a direct oppoſition one againft the other; you may make 
uſe of this help and direction. 

6. Obſerve, that if the Body turn one way or other, then this Stroke muſt be ſo ſtruck, ſo 
that it may anſwer the bowing of rhe Body, as if the Body ſtoop a little downwards, the 
Stroke mult be ſtruck ſloping, or ſideways, and ſo you muſt then make the Shoulders and 
ocher things, which ſhould Rand ſtrair againſt one another, to be fomewhat higher than one 
another, 1o rhat that fide that the Body turns upon the Shoulders, and other things that other- 
wite ſhould be placed even one againit the other ; muſt be made ſomewhat lower than the 
other fide, more or lefs, according as the Body ſtoops, more or leſs. 

7. As you are to be careful in the right Jeng of all.level or parallel Joints , Bendings, 
Sinews, and Muſcles, ſo you muſt look exactly to all perpendicular Joints, Muſcles, &c. that 
is, when you have Drawn the outmoſt Draught, and are come to Draw the Joints and Muſcles, 
thar are contained within the Body, you muſt be as exact in placing them thar are directly 
Juit under one another as you are in placing them even that are oppoſite one to another; and 
to this end, that you may place things exactly perpendicular, that is, in a ſtrait Line under 
one another, you may ſtrike a ſtrait perpendicular Line from the Throatpit down to the Pri- 
vities, juſt in the middle, or Seam of the Body, where you may diſcern the parting of the 
Ribs, and from thence ſtrait down to the Feet, as you ſhall ſee in the Print of the Man, the 
Line will direc you to place things even perpendicular, that the Body may ſtand ſtrait up- 
righr, and not appear crooked and awry. | 
8. Take notice of the bowings and bendings that are in the Body, to make that part that is 
oppoſite ro that which bends to anſwer to it in bending with ir, as it, one fide of the Body 
bent in, the other fide muſt ſtand our anſwerable to the bending in of the other fide, it the 
Back bend our, the Belly muſt bend in, if che Belly come in, the Back muſt ſtick our, it the 
Breech ſtick our, the Thigh that anſxers to it in oppokition mult come in; 1o aito in any other 
part of the Body, as if the Knee bend our, the Hams that anfwer ro it muſt come in, and fo 
for any other Joints in the Body this Rule muſt be exaQtiy obſerved, octherwite the Body will 
be made grolly and ablurdlv, and will be very gouty, without any Proportion. 

g. Endeavour to make all things of an equal proportion and bigneis, not ro make one Arm 
bigger than the other, or one Leg bigger rhan the other, or anv Breatt bigger than the other, 


or any one part of the Body in an unjult proportion, bur as every thing muſt anfwer to the 
| | : bigneis 
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bigneſs of the Face, fo one Member muſt anſwer to another in bigneſs. that ſo there may be 
a tweet Harmony in the parts ot the Body, that it may not have broad Shoulders, and a thin 
{lender Waſt, a raw Bone Arm, and a thick gouty Leg, or any part difproportionable trom 


-the other, unleſs it be ſo rhar any part of the Body doth rurn awry trom our Eye, as if the 


one Arm {ſhould be ſeen fideways, and the other t{orerighr, then rhe one Arm mult be made 
{0:much leſs than the other by how much ir tarns away from our fight, and apnears le{S to our 
Eyes, and it ſo one Leg be ſeen tull or forerighr, and the ocher Leg be ſeen fideways, then ir 
malt be made 1ſo much leſs than the other by how much it rurns away trom your tighr. 

10. AS you mult obſerve a juſt proportion in the bigneſs of your Draught, to alſo in the 
lengrh, that one thing may nor be too long tor the other, the Body may not be roo long tor 
the Legs, nor the Legs too ſhort for the Body, nor one Leg longer than the other, or one Arm 
longer than the otber, bur every thing may have irs Juſt proportion, both for bignels and length, 
unlels it be ſo rhe Body ſhortens awry in any part from your fighr, as it one Leg ſtand behind 
another, it muſt be made ſo much the ſhorter than the other,according ro rhar diſtance that ir 
is removed from your Eye, and fo if one Arm remove it ſelf any whit trom your fight, thar 
comes firlt to the Eye, and ſtands neareſt to the Sight, muſt be made longer than the other, 
and the other be made ſo much rhe ſhorter by how much ic turns away from your i;zhr:; fo 
likewile it any part of the Body be fore ihortned, rhar is, do appear fo to your Eye as to h:1der 
the lighrof the full Larirude of that parr of the Body, (as you {hull ſee more pertectly chown 
when 1 come to fore ſhortnings) I ſay upon ſuch an occaſion rhe Body, or thar parr of the Budy 
mult be made to ſhorten, according to thar proportion thar the Eve judges it, as you ſhall fee 
pertectly in the Print of the fore ſhortnings. 

11. Obſerve the exact diſtance of one thing from another, how far diſtant they are, that 
you may be exact in your Draught, and pertetctly imitate your Pattern. 

12. Obſerve how much one part ot the Body ſticks our beyond the other, or falls in with- 
in the other, or whether it ſtands even with the other, and to this end you may frike a {mall 
Stroke down from the top of the Shoulder along by the outſide of the Body ftrait do12 ro 
the Feer, and chis will direct you how far one part of the Body ſhould ſtand our b-yvad the 
other, and how tar other parts ſhould come in; ler nothing be done withvur 4 iule and 
Judgment. | 

12. Let nothing be done hard, ſharp, or cutty, that is, let not the bhendings, that are either 
in the Body or in the Joints, be made as if they were dents or cuts in the Fleſh, with ſharp 
corner Strokes, but finely round, and {loaping, like bendings, and nor like cuts in the Body ; 
this 's a common fault among Learners, which they cannot chuſe but commir, and theretore 
you ſhould be the more caretul of it, by imitating your Pattern exaCtly in the very manner 
of making every Stroke and Touch, and endeavour to find out the ground and reaſon of every 
{inall Siroke and Touch that is given, for nothing muſt be done without Judgment. 

Now I have given you Directions for the Drawing of the Body, I would in the next place 
give lome Inſtructions, whereby you might have ſome Judgment in a good Draught. 

Of Perſpettive Proportion. : 

Erſpeftive Proportion differeth much trom the former, for according to the diſtance of 
the Eye from a thing it judgeth what proportion it hath, as if one parr ot the Body come 
nearer to the Eye than the other, it is made ſo much bigger than the other part of the Body 
which turns away from the Eye, as if one Leg ſtand behind another, the foremoſt Leg that 
comes firſt to rhe Eye muſt be made ſomewhar bigger and longer than the other, becauſe the 
Eye judgeth fo of ir, and fo it is for any other part of the Body, the proportion mult be leſ- 

ſened according to the diſtance rhar is trom rhe Eye. : 

The ſecond thing in good Draughts is graceful Poſture, and proper AQtion, that is, that 
the true Natural Motion of every thing be expreſt in the Life and Spirit of it, thar is, ro quic- 
ken the Lite by Art, as in a King to expreſs the greateſt Majeſty , by putting him in ſuch a 
Graceful Poſture as may move the SpeCtators with Reverence to behold him; and fo o make 
a Soldicr, zo Draw him in ſuch a Poſture as may betoken the greateſt Courage, Boldneſs, and 
Valour; and ſo to makea Clown, in the molt dereftable and Clowniſh Poture; and fo tor 
every thing, that the inward AﬀeQtion and Diſpoſition of the Mind be moſt lively expreſt in 
the ourward ACtion and Geſture of the Body. Now that you mighr attain to rhe Skill here- 
in, I would counſel you diligently to obſerve the Work of Famous Maſters, who do ule to 
delight themſelves in ſeeing rhoſe that Fight at Cuffs, ro obſerve the Eyes of Privy Murrher- 
ers, the Courage of Wreſtlers, the Actions of Stage-Players, the inticing Allurements ot Cour- 
re{ans, and thoſe who are led to Execution, ro mark the contraCting of their Brows, the mo- 
rions of their Eyes, and the carriage of their whole Body, ro the end they might exprels them 
to the Life in their Drawings and Works; as to exprets Joy, the Forehead is ſerene, the Eye- 
brow withour motion, and raiſed in the middle, the Eye moderaicly open and ſmiling, the 
Eveball brisk and ſhining, rhe Noſtrils a little open, the corners of the Mouth will te a little 
raiſed, the Complexion lively, and the Cheeks and Lips ruddy. To expreſs Laughter, rhe 


Eyebrow is raiſed about the middle, and drawn down next the Noſe, the Eyes almoſt _ 
| | 44 | the 
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the Mouth will appear open, and thew the Teeth, the corners of the Mouth being drawn back 
and raiſed up, will make a wrinkle in the Cheeks, which will appear puffed up, and almoſt 
hiding the Eyes, the Face will be red, and the Noftrils open. Scorn is expreſſed by the Eye- 
brows frowning, and drawn down by the fide of the Noſe, the orher end thereof very much 
raiſed, the Eye very open, and the Eyeball in the middle, the Noftrils drawn upwards. the 
Mouth ſhut, the corner a little drawn down, and the under Lip thruſt out beyond the upper. 
Sorrow is ſet forth by the Eyebrows being more raiſed in the middle of the Forehead than 
next the Temples; he thar hath this Paſhon harh his Eyeballs dull, the White of the Eye in- 
clining to yellow, the Eye-lids hanging down, and ſomething ſwell'd, the Noſtrils drawing 
downward, the Mouth open, and the corners of it drawn down, the Head appears careleſs, 
hanging on one of the Shoulders, the Complexion of a kind of Lead Colour, and the Lips 
_- and wan. Weeping is expreſſed by the Eyebrows hanging down in the middle of the 
orehead, the Eyes almoſt cloſed, very wet, and caſt down towards the Cheeks, the Noftrils 
ſwelled up, and all the Muſcles and Veins of the Forehead apparent, the Mouth will be half 
open, the corners hanging down, and making wrinkles in the Cheeks, the under Lip will 
appear turned down, and pouring out, all the Face will appear drawn together and wrinkled, 

the Colour very red, eſpecially about the Eyebrows, Eyes, Noſe, and Cheeks. 
The third thing in good Draughts is looſneſs , that is, that the Body be not made ſtiff in 


any part, bur that every Joint may haye is proper natural bending, ſo as it may with = 


eſt Lite expreſs your intention, that the Figure may not ſeem lame,. and the Joints ſtiff, as 
1t they were not pliable or capable of bending, but eyery Joint and Limb may have its proper 
and natural motion, according as it may beſt ſuit wirh, and become the poſture in which the 
Figure is ſer. | | 

The tourth thing in Drawing is fore ſhortning, which is to take things as they appear to 
our Eye, and not to Draw the tull length and proportion of every parr, but to make it ſhorter, 
by reaſon the full length and bigneſs is hid trom our ſight, as if I would Draw a Ship ſtand- 
ing toreright, there can appear bur only her fore parr, the reſt is hid from our fight, and there- 
tore cannot be expreſt; as if I nould Draw a Horſe ſtanding foreright, looking full in my 
Face, I mult of neceſſity fore ſhorten him behind, becauſe his Sides and Flanks appear not un- 
ro me; wherefore obſerve this Rule, that you ought rather to imitate the viſible proportion 
pt things, than the proper and natural propartion of them, for the Eye and the Underſtand- 
ing together, being direQted by the Perſpective Art, ought to be the Guide, Meaſure, and 

udge of Drawing and Painting. 
" The fifth thing in good Drawing is, that every thing be done by the guidance of Nature, 
that is, that nothing be expreſt bur what doth accord and agree with Nature in every point, 
as if I would make a Man turning his Head over his Shoulder, I muſt not make him to turn 
more than Nature will permit, nor muſt any thing be forc'd beyond the limits ot Nature, nei- 
rher mult any thing be made to come ſhorr of Nature, but Nature, tho? it is nor to be {train- 
ed beyond its center, yet it muſt be quickened to the higheſt pitch of it, as if I would expreſs 
a King, I muſt expreſs him in the moſt Majeſtick poſture that I can invent ; and if I would 
Draw a Clown, I muſt Draw him in the moſt Clowniſh Aion that can be, yer muſt neither 
the one nor the qther be Drawn in ſuch a poſture as will not agree with the motion of Nature, 
that is, to Draw ſuch a poſture which a Man cannot imitate with his Natural Body, and ſo 
tor any thing elſe whatſoever, Nature muſt be the Pattern of all kind of Draughts. 
| Eq Of Drawing Garments. 


| Wiz Qu are able to Draw Naked Praughts well, you will find it a matter of no great 


| difficulty to do Bodies with Garments upon them, yet nevertheleſs it will not be amiſs 
to give you ſome DireCtians about the ſame. 

+1. You muſt Draw the utmoſt Lines of your Garments lightly, and in this you muſt be 
yery careful, tor the whole Grace of a Picture lies in the outmoſt Draught, and not in the 
curious Works within: Now that you might perform this exaQly, you muſt ſuit your Gar- 
ments to the Body, and make them bend with the Body, and not make rhem trait there where 
the Body ſhould bend; it you would rightly fit the Garments to the Body, you muſt obſerve 
phich part of the Body bends in or out, thar the Garment may anſiver to the Body, upon the 
leaff turning one way or other, the Garment may turn with it; you muſt alſo obſerve where 
the Body ſhould come if ir were naked, and there Draw your Garments in the right place, ma- 


King it bend according as the Joints and Limbs of the Body ſhould bend ; Excellent Workmen 


do make the Body appear plainly thorow the Garments, eſpecially where the Garments lie 
Cloſe and flat upon the Body ; and indeed wherever the Body bends in, or ſticks out in any 
one part more than other, ir ſhould be ſhewn in a plain and viſible manner through the Gar- 
ments, which thing you muſt rake notice of in your Drawing, either by a Pattern, or by the Life. 
© 2. You muſt begin at the upper part of the Garment, and ſo Draw down that part of the 
Garment on both fides, rhart lies cloſeſt upon the Body, before you Draw the looſe part that 
flies off from the Body. tor if you Draw the looſe part of the Garment firſt, before you have 
fipiſhr chat part that lies next upon the Limbs and pos of the Body, you will. be og'our, 
aa, cog tand ror w.l beter IG JUL Ah 
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and be apt to place the Body crooked and awry, and therefore many Workmen Draw the naked 
firſt, and afterwards put on their Garments, tor by that means they can berter ſee to place rhe 
Garments rightly, ſo as to hang even upon the Body, and by this means you will be ſure ro 
place the Body trait, that it be not crooked , by Drawing thoſe parts of rhe Garment firlt , 
that lie neareſt upon the Limbs. 

2. You muſt Draw the greateſt folds firſt, and ſo ſtroke your greater folds into leſs, and 
be ſure you let one fold croſs another. | 

Diretions for the beſtowing of your Lights. | 
1.F -ET all your lights be placed one way in the whole Work, as if the light falls ſideways 
on your Picture, you muſt make rhe other fide, which is fartheſt trom the fight, dark- 
eſt, and ſo let your lights be placed alrogether on the one fide, and not contuſed, ro make 
both ſides alike lightned, as it it ſtood in the midfi of many lights, for the Body cannor 6- 
therwife be lightned equal in all places. 

I. Becauſe rhe light doth nor with all its brightneſs illuminate any more than that part 
thar is directly oppofite unto ir. | 

2. The ſecond reaſon is taken from the nature of our Eye, for the firſt part of the Body 
coming unto the Eye with a bigger Angle, is ſeen more diſtinctly, bur the ſecond par. being 
further oft, comes to the Eye in a leſſer Angle , and being leſſer lightrned, is not ſo ;-lainly 
ſeen as the firſt ; by this Rule, it you are to Draw two or three Men ſtanding togeti:er, one 
behind another, tho? all of them receive equally rhe lighr, yet the ſecond being iurther from 
the Eye, mult be made darker, *and the rhird more dark. ; 

2. Thar part of the Body mult be made lighteſt, which hath the light moſt direCtly oppo- 
fite to it, as if the light be placed above the Head, then the top of the Head mult be made 
lighreft, rhe Shoulders next lighreſt, and fo it muſt looſe by degrees. 

4. Thar part of the Body rhar ftands fartheſt our muſt be made the lighteſt, becauſe it 
Comes nearer to the light, and the lighr loferh ſo much of its brightneſs, by how much any 
part of the Body bends inward, becauſe thoſe parts that ſtick our do hinder the luſtre and 
tull brightneſs of the light from thoſe parts that fall any thing: more inward; therefore by 
how much one part of the Body ſticks our beyond the other, it muſt be made ſo much lighr- 
er than the other, or if ir tall more inward, it muſt be made more dark. = 

Sattins and Silks, and all other bright ſhining Stuffs, have certain bright reflections,ex@egding 
lighr, with ſudden bright glances, eſpecially where the light falls brighrelt. and ſo the reflections 
are leſs bright, by how much the Garment falls more inward from the lighr. | 

The like is ſeen in Armour, Braſs Pots, or any other glittering Metals, you {hall ſee a ſudden 
brightneſs in the middle or center of the light,which diſcovers the ſhining nature of ſuch things, 

Of Landskips. 
OD is expreſling of Lagd by Hills, Woods, Caſtles, Seas, Vallies, Ruins, Rocks, Ci-. 
ties, Towns, Ec. and there is not ſo much difficulty in it as in Drawing Figures; there- 
tore take only theſe Rules for ir. 

1. The be{t way of making Landskips, is to make them ſhoot away one part lower than 
another, which hath been practiſed by our beſt Workmen of late, but others have run into 

a contrary error, by making ihe Landskip mount up higher and higher, till ir reach up a great 


height, that ic appears to rouch rhe Clouds, as it they had ſtood at the bottom of a Steeple 


when they took the Landskip, which is altogether improper, tor we can diſcern no Proſpect 
4t the bottom of an Kill; bur the moſt proper way of making a Landskip, is to make the 
peareſt Hill higheſt, and fo ro make rhe reſt that are further ott to ſhoot away under thar, 
thar the La:dskip may appear tro be taken trom the top of an HiIl. 

2. You mult be very careful to lefſen every thing proportionable to their diſtance, expreſling 
them bigger or leſs, according to thz diſtance they are trom the Eye. 

2. You muſt make all your lights tall one wav, both upon the Ground and Trees, and all 
things elle, and all the Shadows muſt be caſt one wav. 

4. You mult make every thing to have its proper motion, as Trees when tbey are ſhaken 
with the Wind, their {maller-and more pliable Boughs muſt be remembred, with {uch an Acti- 
on as they may ſtrike one againſt another, by yielding and declining from thar part whence 
the Wind blows, the ſtiffer Boughs muſt hive lets vending and morionz you muſt likewiſe ob- 
{erve the bending of a Twig when a Bird fics upon it, ſo likewile It 1t be forced or preffed 
with any other thing. 

So likewiſe you muſt obſerve the motions of the Sea, by repreſenting the divers agititions 
of the Waters, as likewiſe in Rivers, the flaſhings of the Waters upon Boats and Ships float- 
ing up and down the Waters; you muſt alſo repreſent the morious of Waters talling down 
from an high place, bur eſpecially when they tall upon ſome Rocks or Stones, where you 
{hall ize them 1pirting up in the Air, and tprinkling all abour. : 

Alſo Clouds in the Air fequire to have their morions now gathered together with the Winds, 
now violently condenſared into Hail, Thunderbolts, Lightning, Rain, and ſuch like; nnally, 
vu C12 make nothing which requirech nor its proper motions, according unto which it ought 
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his Proportions and meaty res ſeen on the 
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miſyde of thejoots marked A. and from thore proportions and 


cutt the Diaconall, and c onuey thine tines Paralcll, to make the Shadow:d Yoote vnder | 
hadowed you muſt rayje perpendiculars vito the place of the [arde foote tobe fhortmned which \ 
the fi r:t foote by interſetttons of them there, quueth vs the jard foote @eometrically ' forcthortned as apar, 
C- - 
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pe as Cican 25 vo!1 can, then let the Paper ſtand and dry, otherwiſe ic will ſpoil a Printed 


nipt Pen made with a Ravens Quill, draw the ſtroke of your Picture upon the Horn, 


and when it is dry, breath upon the Horn twice or thrice, and preſs it hard upon a piece of 


white Paper a little wetted, and the Picture you drew upon the Horn, will ſtick taſt upon 
the Paper. Another way. 
Akea ſheet of white Paper, rub it all over with freſh Butter, and dry it in by the fire ; 
then rub one ſide of it all over with Lamb-black, or Lake, or any other Colour finely 
ground : Lay this Paper upon a ſheet of fair Paper, with the Coloured fide downwards, and 
upon it lay rhe PiQture you would Copy out, and trace the ſtrokes over with the Feather of a 
Swallows Wing, and you ſhall have your defire. 
Another way. 
T3 ſome Lake, and grind ir fine, and temper ir with Linſeed Oyl, and afterwards with 
a Fen, draw with this mixture inſtead of Ink, all the our- ſtrokes of any Paper Picture, 


alſo the Mulcles, then wet rhe contrary fide of the Picture, and preſs it hard upon a ſheer of 


ciean white Paper, and it will leave behind it all the ſtrokes of the ſaid Picture, rhat you drew 
OVer 1t. Another way. 
*Ake Printers black, grind itfine, and temper it with fair Water, and with a Pen dipt there- 
Aa In, draw over the maſter-itrokes, and our-lines of the Mufles, wet then a fair Paper 
with a Spunge, or other thing, and clap the Paper upon it, prefſing it very hard thereupon, 
and you 1hall find the ſtrokes you drew left upon the tair Paper. 
Another way. 

A Y a Paper Printed upon a bright Glaſs-Window, or Paper-Window that is Oyled, 
|S with the back fide of the Print upon the Window, then lay a clean Paper upon the 
Print, and draw the out-{trokes upon the Paper, which you may viſibly ſee, it being ler up 
8gainlt the light, and if you will ſhadow it finer you may. 

An eafſie way to leſſen any Pifture, that is, 10 draw a Piffure from another, in a lejjer 

Compaſs. 

Irft take a Ruler and a Black-lead Plummet made an even ſquare ; now you muſt di- 

vide the {quare in divers equal parts with a pair of Compatics, and draw lines with 4 
Ruler, Black-lead and Plummer, quite over the Picture ; make alſo the Lines acrols, 1o 
tet rhe Pictures may be divided into equal ſquares, then take a fair Paper, and make as 
many 1{quares upon ir as there is in the Picture , you may. make them as little as you will, 
but be ſure they are equal in Number with thoſe in the Picture; having thus drawn —— the 
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Picture and Paper into {ſquares : take a Black-lead Pen, and draw the PiQture by little and 
little, paſſing from ſquare to {quare, and in what part of the ſquare your Picture lies. in 
thar ſame ſquare put the drawing, and in the ſame place of the {ſquare upon the Payer, un- 
till you have finiſhed the whole, then draw it over with a Pen, in which ſecond drawing of 
it over, you may eahily mend any fault; when it is dry, rub it over with the Crum of 
White-bread, and it will take off all the Black-lead ſtrokes, and your draught only will rec- 
main fair upon the Paper. 

An eafie way to take the natural and lively ſhape of the Leaf of any Herbor Tree, which thins 
paſſeth the Art of Man to imitate with Pen or Penſil. i; 

Irſt take the Leaf that you would have, and gently bruiſe the ribs and veins on the hack- 
fide of it, afterwards wet that ſide with Linſeed Oyl, and then preſs it hard upon x 
piece of clean white Paper, and 1o you ſhall have the pertect Figure of the faid Leaf, with 
every vein thereof ſo exactly exprelt, as being lively coloured, it {hell ſeem to be the truly 
Natural, - Direfions for Engraving Pilfures on Copper. : 
Hs given vou full direction about Drawing, which is the ground work ofa'l Arts - 
T ſhall now give you ſome Inſtruftions abour Engraving ; by which, with your own 


Prattice and Ingenuity, you may arrive to a great proficiency in that Noble Art, and there- 


fore you muſt ger theſe Inſtruments, vs. A Graver, a Cuſhion, an Oyl-ftone; and a Burnith- 
er, and ſome ſmooth Charcoles, which are not knotty, and a piece of Caſtor or Beavor . A 
Graver of the middle ſize will do beſt : The Oyl-ſtone is to whet your Graver upon ; boch 
which you may have at ſeveral Shops in Foſter-Lare in Cheapſide. To whet your Graver, you 
muſt put a tew drops of Olive-Oyl upon the Stone, and then lay thar ftde of the Graver 
which you deſign {hall Cut the Copper, flat upon the Stone, and whet ir very flat and eve! F 
and remember to carry your Hand with an equal ftrength, placing your rore-finger upon 
the Graver ; then turn the next fide of your Graver, as before, and wher it, that you may 
make it ſharp for about an Inch ; and laſtly, turning uppermoit that fide thar you have fo 
whet ; whet it very flat and flooping, in the form of a Lozenge, with an evenand ſteddy 
Hand, making towards the end of it a very ſharp edge. The Cuihion is a Leather baz, 
ſewed round in the faſhion of a good large Turnip, filled with Sand, abour fix Inches ov 
and about two Inches high, to lay your Copper Plate upon, that you may turn it wich more 
eaſe, which muſt be with your lefr Hand. The Burniſher 1s to rub out the Scratches which 
may be made by the ſlipping of your Graver beyond the ſtroke you intended to make, or tc 
take out any ſtroke that you do amiſs. The Charcoal is to be ſcraped all the ourfide off, and 
and ſo to bedipt in Water, to take oft the Barb or Harſhneſs of your Work, wichout waich yor 
can never take oft a good Print. A piece of Bevyor or Caſtor, is to be rould un hard, anc 
made like a Rubber, about an Inch and halt over, and abour two Inches high, which is to be 
dipt in Oyl, and to rub your Plate withal, by which you may better diicover your work, az 
you do It. 

In handling the Graver, you muſt cut off that part of the Knob of the handle of the 
Graver, which is upon the ſame line with the edge of the Graver, and ſo making thar fide 
next the Plate flat, that it may be no hindr2nce to you in working a large Plate ; place the 
Knob, which is ar the end of the handle of the Graver in the hollow of your hand, and 
having extended your Fore-finger towards the point of your Graver, that is, upon the toy 
of it : Place your Thumb on the outſide your Graver, and your other Finger on rhe oche 
fide, ſo as you may guide your Graver flat with the Plate. Be ſure to hold the Plate firm 
upon the Cuſhion, moving your hand, leaning lightly where the ſtrokes ſhould be fine, and 


harder where the ſtrokes thould be deeper or broader. 

In making Circular or crooked ſtrokes, hold your hand and Graver ffedfaif, your Arm 
and elbow reſting upon the Table, and move the Plate againlt the Graver, or ele it 1s di::. 
cult to make thoſe ſtrokes, with thar Exactneſs and Arr that is required. Carry your hant 
with ſuch a flight, that you may end your ftrokes tinely, as you begin them. Beware your 
ſtrokes be not too wide nor too cloſe. To help you in it , imitate fome Prints of AI//zr or 
Sanredam, or Goltizs or Bloemart ; choice of which you may have at the Yrint-ſhop, next 
the Exchange-ſtairs in Cornh:/7, which Prints will be very uſetul in vour beginning ro Practife. 
Tocleanſe the Ink out of your Plate, atter you have proved ir, heat 1t prefty wram, and ta 
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put ſtrong Soap Lees, and let it a little boil upon the Plate, and then wafh 1t oft with fair :} 
ter, and afterwards rub it over with an Oily Rag to keep is irom tk ofting. 
To lay the Ground, and to ſcrape a Plate for a Merzo Vintto P:7ure. 

TT a piece of Copper well Poli{h'd, and with a Black-led Pen{ii, kulec ir trom top to 

bottom. and from fide ro tide, and then corner to corner croſs ways, leaving an inch 
between every Line, and then with an Inſtrument made of Steel, in the taſnion of : 
Cheeſe-Knife ( the Cheeſemonger cut Cheeſe wirthal ) about an Inch and hali, or-two 
Inches broad, which mnſt be whet ſmooth on one fide, and finely Engraved with ctofe and 
even ſtrokes on the other, which maketh Teeth to the Tool : With this yon mit wit! 
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Brcote: theſe muſt be fleep'd only till the Water be ſufficiently Coloured, Steepd, Verd:- 
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can, rwenty or thirty times over, firſt cutring it from fide to fide, and then from top to hot- 


rom, and then croſs ways, from corner to corner; and then begin again, vill taking a Pioot 
from it, it Prints very black; and rhen with a piece of Steel made very ſharp, in the t1(hiion 
of a Chirurgeons Lance he Bleeds withal, after you have Drawn the our Skircs of your Pi- 


Eture on the Copper, you mult ſcrape ir away where it ſhould be light, and in the highett 
places of all Burniſh ir, and then Print oit a Proot of ir, and to you will ive where it is nou 


{craped enough. Of Waſhing Maps or Prints. 
\V4 Aſhing Pictures is nothing elſe bur the ſerting them our with Colours, a1 for the of” 
tecting thereof you muſt be provided with itore of Pencils, ſome inalier than anc- 


ther, Allum Water, Gum Water, Water made of Soap Afhes, Size, Varniih , and ſtore of 


g00d Colours well prepared. 
Fiow to make Allium Water, and the uſe of it. 
Ake a Quart of fair Water, and boll it in a quarter of a Pound of Allum. feeth it untill 
the Allum be diflolved, then let ir ſtand a dav, and ſo make uſe of ir. 

With this Warer you muſt wer over your Pictures that you intend to Colour, for ir will 
keep the Colours trom finking into the Paper, alio it will add a luitre unto the Colours, and 
make them ſhew fairer, and it will alſo make them continue the longer withour fiding; you 
mult ler the Paper dry of ir felt after you have once werted it, before you either lay on your 
Colours, or before you we: ir again, tor fome Paper will need to be wet four or hve times. 

If you intend to Varnith your Pictures afrer you have Coloured them, you mult firtt Size 
them, that is, rub them over with Whire Starch boil'd, wich a Bruth, inſtead of doins them 
with Alum Water, but be ſure you fize it in every place, or elfe the Varniſh will fink thoro:y : 
Note, if your Varniſh be roo chick, - you muſt pur into it 10 much Trirnentine Olt as will 
make it thinner. How to make Gum Water. 

Ake clean Water a Pinr, and pur into 't three Ounces of the cle3rft and whitelt Gum 

Araback, and ler ir ſtand until the Gum be diitolved, and fo mix all your Colours 

with it, if the Gum Water be very thick, it will make the Colours ſhine, bur then your Co- 

lours will not work 1o eatily , theretore the beft is, thar the Water be nor made roo thick 
nor too thin. How to make Lime Water. 

Ake unllak'd Lime, and cover it with Water an Inch thick, let it ftand fo one Night, in 

the Morning pour off the clear Water, and reſerve ir in a clean thing tor uſe; with this 


Water you muſt temper your Sap green, when you would have a Blue Colour of it. 


ow 70 make Witer of Soap Afhes. | 
GP Soap Aſhes a Night in Rain Water, in the Morning pour oft the cleareſt, this Water 
is to temper your Brazil withal. | 
How to make $12e. 

7 Hans a quantity of Glew., and ler it ſteey a Night in Water, and make 1t the readier to 

melt in the Morning, then ſet it on a Coal of Fire to melt, which done, to try whether 
it be neither too Itift nor too weak, for the meaneſt is beſt, take a Spoontul thereot and ler 
in the Air to cool, or fill a Mulle-Shell with ir, and let it ſwim in cold Water, to covl the 
ſooner; if it be too ſtiff when ir is cold, put more Water to it, if roo weak, then put more 
Glew into it, and when you would uſe it make ir luke-iwarm, and 1d uſe ic. 

This 1s to wer your Cloths in, if you intend to paſte your Maps or Pictures upon Cloth, 
you may take White Starch boil'd, and wer your Sheet, and wring it our, and ſo {train it up- 
on 2 Frame, or Nail it, firerched upon a Wall, or Board, and 1o piſte your Maps or Pictures 
thereon. : ihe Names of the Colours pertaining to Waphing. | 
TD Lews, Blew Biſe, Indico, Blew Verditer. Reds, Vermilion, Lake, Red Lead. Whites, 

Ceruſe, White Lead pick'd. Blacks, Printers Black, Ivory burnt. Greens, Verdigrije, 
Verditer-Green, Sap-Green, Copper-Green. Yellows, Te!/low Berries, Saffron, Light Maſt:- 
core. . Browns, Spaniſh Brown, Umber, or Hair Colour. | 

Of the tempering your Colours. | 

Ome Colours muſt be ground, and ſome wath d, ſuch Colours as are to be ground, you muſt 

frit grind very fine, in fair Water, and fo ler them ſtand and dry, and aitewards grind 
them again in Gum. Water. | 

Thoſe that are 10 be Waſtyd muſt be this uſed. 

Ake a quantity of the Colour you would have waſh'd, and pur.it into a'Shell, or Earth- 

en Dith, then cover it all over with pure tair Water, and fo {tir it up and dovin tor a 
while rogether with your Hard, or a Wooden Spoon, tiil the Water be all Coloured, then let 
the Colour fink a little ro the bottom, and betore ic be quite ſertled, pour our the top into 
another Diſh, and ſo fling the bottom away , and let the other ftand rill it be quite lettled, 
and rhen pour oft rhe Water, and mix it with Gum Water, and 1o ute it. 

What Colours muſt be Ground, what Ia/hd, and what Steefp'd. 
Round, Indico, Lake, Ceruſe, White Lead, Spaniſh Brown, Uber, Printers Bloc, 
Foory burnt.  Waſh'd, Blew Biſe, Blew Verditer, Green Verduer, Red Lead, Light M1 
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P 
griſe in Vinegar, Sap-green in Vinegar, Tellow Berries in Allum Water, Saffron in fair Wa- 
ter, Copper-green is made of Copper. | 
How to make a Copper-Creen. 
— Copper Plates, or any ſhreds of Copper, and put Diſtilled Vinegar to them , ſer 
them in a warm place, until the Vinegar become Blew. then pour that Vinegar into 
another Pot well Leaded, and pour more Vinegar upon the Copper Plaics again, letting that 
alſo ſtand until it be of a Blew Colour, then pour ir into the iormer Liquor; this you may do 
ſo often until you have Liquor enough, then let rhar Liquor ftand in the Sun, - or u pon a flow 
Fire till it be thick enough, and it will be an excellent Green. 
The U/e and Nature of cocry particular Colour, 
1.D Lew Bile is the moſt excellent Blew next to Ultramarine, which is too p00J to wath 
withal, and therefore I leave it out here, and pur in Blew Biſe, which will very well 
ſerve in the ſtead of ir, and indeed you may leave our both, and uſe Smalrt in the ſtead of 
them, bur thar it will not work ſo well as Biſe; now Bile is too good to uſt upon all occa- 
ftons, but only when you intend to beſtow ſome Coft and Pains upon a piece, otherwiſe you 
may uſe no other Blew in your Work, then Blew Verditer, with which you may make a pret- 
ty good {hifr, without any other Blew, I mean in ordinary Work. 

2. Indico is a dark Blew, and is uſed principally to Shadow with upon your other Blew; 
Indico and Yellow Berries mixed together make a dark Green, to Shadow other Greens with- 
in the darkeſt places. 

2. Blew Verditer is 2 very bright pleaſant Blew, and the eafteſt ro Work with in Water. it 
is ſomewhat inclined to Green, and being mixed with yellow Berries, it makes a good Green ; 
this Blew is moſt uſe. | 

4. Verdigrice is a good Greei, Lut ſubject to decay, when it is dry upon the Paper. it 
will be of a lighter Colour than it was waen you Jaid it tft on, therefore to preſerve it from 
that faulr, pur ſome Sap-green amongſt it ro diffolve it, and it will make it keep irs Colour ; 
this Colour is of a poiſonous nature, and theretore you muit be caretul how you ule ir, thar 
ir come not near your Mouth: there is Diſtilled Verdigrice to be bought at the Colour- 
Shops, that is a far better Green than the other, but it is ſomewhat dear, and the other will 
{erve inſtead of it. 

5. Verditer-Green is a light Green, ſeldom uſed in any thing but in Colouring of Land- 
Skips, thoſe places that ſhould ſhew a tar oft, and it is good tor ſuch a purpoſe, becauſe it is 
ſomewhat inclining to a Blew, but you may make a ſhift to do any thing well enough with- 
out it, tor a little Blew Verditer, mixt with Copper-green, and a little White will make juſt 
{ich another Colour. 

6. Sap-Green is a dark dirty Green, and never uſed but to Shadow other Greens in the dark- 
eſt places, or elſe to lay upon ſome dark Ground behind a Picture, which requires to be Co- 
loured with a dark Green, but you may make a ſhift well enough without this Green, for In- 
dico and Yello-. Berries make juſt ſuch another Colour. 

7. Copper-Green is an excellent tranſparent Green, of a ſhining nature, if it be thickned 
in the Sun, or upon a ſoftly Fire, and it is moſt uſed of any Green in Wathing of Prints, «f- 
pecially in Colouring ct the Grats, Ground, or Trees, tor ir is a moſt pertect Grafs Green. 

8. Vermilion, it is the perfecteſt Scarler Colour , you necd not grind ir, no nor waſh ir, 
it is fine enough of it ſelf, only remper it with your Finger in a Gallypor, or Oyſter Shell, 
with Gum Water, and it will be ready for your uſe, 1t you put a little Yellow Berries amongſt 
it, it will make it the brighter Colour; this is principally uſed for Garments. 

9. Lake, it is an excellent Crimſon Colour, with it you may Shadow Vermilion, or your 
Yellow Garments in the darkeſt places; with it you may make a Skie Colour. being mix- 
ed only with White; with it you may make Flein Colour, ſomerimes mixed together with 
the White and a little Red Lead. it is of an excellent Colour it {elf-ro Colour Garments, cr 
the like. Indian Lake is the beſt Lake, but roo good to be uſed to waſh Prints with, unleſs 
you intend to beltow great Curiofity upon your Work ; bur the beſt ſort of ordinary Lake 
will ſerve well enough tor ordinary Uſes, but thar alſo will be ſomewhat coſtly. 

Therefore inſtead thereot you may uſe Red Ink thickned upon the Fire, and it will ſerve 


'yery well for your purpoſe, and better than Lake, unleſs it be very gocd. 


Note, If you would make a light Skie Colour of your Red Ink, you muſt not thicken it, 
or if you would mix it among your Fleſh Colour, you mult not rhicken it, you ſhould rathcr 
chuſe to ſhadow your Vermillion with Spaniſh Brown taan th.ck Red Ink, which will ſerve 
well for that purpole, and is much cheaper, bur it iS not alrogecher ſo bright a Colour and 
Clear. 

10. Red-lead is the neareſt ro an Orange Colour, and putting a little Yellow Berrics into 
ſome of it, it will make a perfect Orange Colour ; but it you mean to make Fleih-Colour of 
it you mult put no Yellow, but only then when you would make an Orange Colour. This 
Colour is uſed for the Colouring of Buildings, or High-ways in Landskips, being mixed with 
2 litcle White. Alſo it is the only brighr Colour to ſhadow Garments with, and ro make 
them ſhew like changeable Taftery ; it 1s good allo to Colour any light Ground in a Sos 
| | taking 
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raking only the thin Water of it, and ſo for- ſeveral other uſes, as you ſhall ſee occafion 


for it. 
11. Yellow Berries, it is moſt uſed in waſhing of all other Colours, itis bright and tran- 


ſparent, fit for all uſes, and is ſufficient without the uſe of any other Yellow. 

12. Saffron is 4 deep Yellow, it you let it ſtand a pretty while; it is good principally to 
ſhadow Yellow Berries with, inſtead of Red-lead, and it is ſomewhat a brighter thadow , 
bur you may make ſhift well enough without this Colour, for Red-lead and Yellow Berries 
make juſt ſuch another Colour. 

12. Light Maſticote; it isa light Yellow juſt like Yellow Berries and White, and therefore 
you may ſhift well enough without it, only for the ſaving your labour to mix your Yellow 
Berries with White, when you have occaſion for a light Yellow , which you may ſometimes 
make uſe of to Colour a light Ground in a Picture, and then ſhadow it with the Water of 
burnt Umber, or Red-lead, thar is the thinneſt part ot the Colour. 

14. Ceruſe, Ic is the belt White, if it be good and finely ground ready to vour hand, as 
you may have ir at ſome Colour-ſhops ; tor want of it buy White-lead pick'd to your Hand, 
either of them will ſerve well enough , any of thele being mingled with another Colour, they 
make it lighter, and the more you put, the lighter they will be, as you ſhall tind in the ufing 
ot them. 

15. Spaniſh Brown is 4 dirty Brown Colour, yet of great uſe, not to Colour any Garment 

with, unleſs it be an old Man's Gown, but to ſhadow Vermillion, or to lay upon any dark 
ground behind a Picture, or ro ſhadow Yellow Berries in the darkeſt places, when you want 
ake, or thick Red Ink. 
16. Ic is the beit 2nJ1 brightet Colour wen it is barnc in the Fire till ir be Rel hot, but if 
you would Colour any Hare, Horſe, Dog .or the like, you mult not burn it, bur for other uſes 
it is beſt when ir is burnt; as to Colour any wooden Poſt, Bodies of Trees, or any thing elſe 
ot Wood, or any dark ground in a Picture ; it is not to be uſed about any Garments, unleſs 
you would Colour many old Mens Gowns or Caps ſtanding together, becauſe they mult nor 
be all of one Colour of Black, therefore for diſtinction and varieties ſake you may uſe Um- 
ber unburnt for ſome of them. 

17. Printer's Black is molt uſed, becauſe it is the eaſieſt to be had, and ſerves very well in 
waſhing : Note, you mult never put any Black amongſt your Colours to make them dark, 
for it will make them dirty, neither ſhould you ſhadow any Colour with Black , unleſs ir be 
Spaniſh Brown; when you would Colour any old Man's Gown, that requires to be done of 
a ſad Colour ; tor whatſoever is ſhadowed with Black will look dirtily, and nor bright, fair, 
and Beautiful. 

18. Iyory burnt, or for want of that, Bone burnt, it is the blackeſt Black that is, and it is 
thus made; take Ivory. or for want of it ſome white Bone, and pur ir into the Fire till it be 
thoroxly burned, then rake it out and let it cool, and ſo flirt in the middle, and take out the 
þlackeſt of ir in the middle, and grind it for your uſe. 

| How to make 8a curious Colonr of Falt-India Red Cakes. 

TT» 2 piece of Red Cake, and put ir into an Oyſter-ſhell or a Muſle-ſhell, that is waſh 4 

A very clean, and put to it a little fair water, juſt enough to wet it all over, and ſolet it 
lie abour a quarter of an Hour, and then ſqueeze it hard againft rhe ſhell, or wringir out be- 
tween your Fingers, and there will come out a moſt excellent tranſparent Colour, ;which will 
ſerve very well inttead of Lake, it your red Cake be good; the beſt choice you may have 
where this Book is Sold. Note, that there'!s a great many of them are Counterteit, and good 
for liccle, which you my eahly know, by curring into them a little way with your Knite, 
which it they be good, they areas Red within as they are withour : if bad, they look very 
pale and whitiſh within. 


Direfinsfor the Mixing. of your Colours. 

1 & Mixing of any Colour, you muſt be very caretul you make it not too fad ; if one 
Colour be ſadder than the other that you mix with it, pur in bur a little and a little of 

the ſad Colour, till you ſee it be fad enough for your purpoſe, for if you make your Co- 
lour too fad, you will very hardly recover it in mixing, and if you lay it ſo on your PiQure, 


-yOu can never recover , but if ir be too lighr, you may make ir darker at your pleaſure. 


2. In mixing your Colours you mult be careful thar you put not your Penfils out of 
one Colour into another, for that will ſpoil and dirty all your Colours, unleſs you waſh your 
Penfils clean, and then wipe the Water out of them. 

3. Black is not to be mingled with any Colour but White, for it dirtieth all other Colours, 


and makes rhem iook unpleaſant. 
4. You ſhonld, when you mix any Colours, ſtir them about with your Penfil, that fo 


| you might ſtir up the Colour , and might not take the thin Water only to mix , nor yet the 


ottom only z but the Water being well coloured, pour it out into a ſhell, and then ſtir the 
other Colour in like manner, and ſo mingle them together ; you ſhould pour our the lighteſt 


Colour firſt, that {o you might the better know what quantity of the fadder will ſerve your 
Lurn. G& Particular 
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oY Particular Direfions for the Compounding of Colours or mingling one Colour with another. 
How to make a Purple Colour, 
"Ake Log-wood, and ſeeth it in Vinegar and ſmall Beer, in an Earthen Pot, and put a lit- 
tle Allum therein, unrill you taſte it to be ſtrong on your Tongue, and when it is boiled 
ſtrain the Log-wood through a Clout, clean from the Water, and fo let the Water ſtand and 
cool tor your uſe. K., 
d"ohe—- may make Purple Colour with mixing Biſe and Lake together, or if you want 
Biſe, you may uſe blew Verditer, bur it will not ſerve your purpoſe ſo well as blew 
Biſe, but thick Red Ink will ſerve art all rimes as well as Lake in waſhing. 
| How to make Red Ink. 
Oil Brafil as you do the Logwood, and ſtrain the Brafil through a Clout, as before. 
A Fleſh Colour. 
TT is made of White and a little Lake, and a little Red-lead mixed, a very ſmall uantity 
of each; you may make itas Light, oras Red as you pleaſe, by putting more or left White 
in it ; ſhadow in the Cheeks and other places, by putting ina little more Lake and Red-lead 
into it, it you would have it a {warihy Complexion, to diſtinguiſh the Mans Fleſh from the 
Womans, pur a little Yellow Oker among your Fleſh, and tor your ſhadow put a little more 
Lake, and a fmall quanritry of burnt Umber, 
An Aſh Colour is compounded of Black and White. 
You may make your Greens lighter , by mingling it well with Yellow Berries, ar 
White. Colours for Buildings. 
F* waſhing we do not obſerve the Natural Colours of every thing, as to expreſs variety 
of Colours and Pleafantneſs ro the ſight, that things Coloured may appear Beautiful to 
the Eye, yet ſo as they may not be contrary to reaſon, and be accounted ridiculous ; but 
that we Jo ſomewhat imitate Natural things, and here and there add ſome Beauty by pleaſant 
Colours, more than do uſually and commonly appear in the Narural things themſelves. ſo - | 
tha: alrhough che Narural things themſelves do very rarely appear in ſuch Beauty , or with 
ſuch kind ot Colours, yet it may be imagined, thar it is poſſible, that ar ſome times they do | 
or may be made ( wichout derogating trom the Rule of Nature and Reaſon ) to appear in 
ſuch Colours, as you have expreſt them in, by this Rule you may guide your ſelf in Colour- | | 
ing of any thing, principally in Buildings and in Landskips ; theretore when you would Co- 
lour any Buildings, you mutt do ir with as much variety of pleaſant Colours as the utmoſt 
extent of Nature and Reaſon will permit, yet not without Reaſon, or beyond the limits of 
Nature. 
In Colouring Buildings you may ſometimes uſe Black and White for the Wall, Conduits 
or other things, where you think fit ſomerimes ; you may uſe Red Lead and White for Brick 
Houſes or others ; when many Houſes ſtand together you muſt Colour them with as many 
various Colours as you can well uſe abour Buildings 5 ſfomerimes you may uſe Umber and \ 
White, and ſometimes Lake and White, or Red Ink and White, for varieties ſake, and if you | 
want more variety, you may put hereand there, in ſome places Verditer and White, all theſe | 
you mult ſhadow after you have laid them on, | [ 
Colours for Landskips. | 
TO R the neareſt and darkeſt {addeft Hills, lay burnt Umber ; and for the light places you 
ſomerimes put ſome Yellow to your burnt Umber, for the next Hills lay Copper-green 
well thickned with the Fire, or inthe Sun ; in the next Hills further oft, mingle ſome Yellow 
Berries with your Copper-green, and let the fourth degree be done with Green Verditer , 
and the furtheſt fainteſt places with Blew Biſe, or for want of that with Blew Verditer ming--_ 
led with White, for the highreſt places, and ſhadowed with Blew Verdirer in the ſhadows , 
ſomewhat thick : The High-ways muſt be done commonly witch Red-lead and White ;- for 
variety you may uſe ſometimes Yellow Oker, and Shadow it iwith burnt Umber, which Colour 4 
you may uſe alſo for ſandy Rocks and Hills : The Rocks muſt be done with various Co- 
lours, in ſome places with Black and White, in ſome places with Red-lead and White, and 
ſome mult be done with Umber and Wuice, and ſome with Blew and White, and other 
Colours, ſuch as you rhink do neareſt reſemble Rocks ; bur always endeavour to do them 
with pleaſant Colours, as much as you can : The Water muſt be done with Black Verditer 
and White, ſomerimes ſhadowed with Copper Green, a little Blew Verditer, when the Banks | 
caſt a green ſhade upon the Water, at other times it muſt be ſhadowed with Blew Verditer 
alone ; and where the Water is very dark in the ſhadows, it muſt be ſhadowed with a little 
Indico, ſome Copper-green thickned, and fome Blew Verditer : The Bodies of Trees muſt be 
done with burnt Ulmber, and the Leaves muſt be done with ſuch Greens as the Ground is , 
' and the whole Landskip muſt be ſhadowed, after you have laid on the firſt Colours, the dar- 
ker Greens muſt ſhadow the lighter, Spaniſh Brown then- muſt ſhadow Red-lead and White. | 
and fo the others as before. Colors for the Skie. | 
s Ight Maſticote, or Yellow Berries and White, for the loweſt and lighteſt places Red Ink 


not thickned; and White for the next degree, Blew Biſe and. White for the next degree, | 
| and L 
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C14 ) 
and Blew Bic alonc tor the higheſt of all; inſtead of Bite you may uſe Verditer, all theſe 
muſt be 1o 121d on, and wrought one into another, that you may nor receive any ſharpneſs in 
he edge of your colour, butrhar rhcy may be ſo laid on, rhar you cannor perceive where you 
czan to Jay rhem on, they mult be 10 drowned one into another. 

For Cloud Colours you may uſe ſometimes Blew Verditer, and White ſhadowed with Blew 
Verdirer, tomerimes lighe Maſticote ſhadowed with Blew Verditcr, and ſometimes Lake and 
Fhicce, or Red Ink and White, thatowed with Blew Verditer. | 

2 I\ bat ſhadows mujt be uſed ſer every Colour in Garments. ' 
*F*Ake this general Kule, rhat every Colour is made to ſhadow it ſelf; either if you mingle 
it with White tor the light, and fo ſhadow ir with the ſame Colour, unmingled with 
{Vhite,or elle rake oft rhe thinneſt Warer of the Colour for the light, and ſo [hadow it with 
the thickeſt botrom ot the Colour ; bur if you would have your ſhadow of a darker Colour 
then the Colour it {elf is, to ſhadow the deepeſt places with, then follow theſe directions. 

i. Blew Bile is ſhadowed with Indico inthe darkeſt ſhadows. 2. Indico is dark enough to 
make rhe darkeſt ſhadow. theretore needs no other Colour to ſhadow it withal. 3. BlewVerdi- 
ter is ſhadowed with thin Indico. 4. Verdigreece with Sap green. 5. Verditer with Copper 
Green, and in the darkelt places of all with Sap-green. 6. Sap-green is uſed only to ſhadow 
other Greens, and not to lay for a ground in any Garment. 7. Copper Green is ſhadowed 
either with Sap-green, or Indicoand Yellow Berries. 8. Vermillion wirh Lake, or thick Red 
Ink, or Spanith Brown. 9.. Lake muſt nor be ſhadowed with any other Colour, for it is the 
darkeſt ked of it 1elt, but tor variety you may ſhadow it ſometimgs with Biſe, or Blew Ver- 
diter, which makes it ſhew likea changeable Taftery. 10.. Red-lead is ſhadowed with Spaniſh 
brown in the darkeſtplaces. 11. Yellow Berries, the-naturalthadow for it 1s Umber, bur for 
the Beauties lake it is ſeldom ſhadowed with Umber. bur ſometimes, and moſt commonly with 
Red-lead, and the darkeſt touches with thick Red Ink, or Spaniſh Brown ; ſometimes tor vari- 
etlesS Lixe It 1s ſhadowed with Copper Green thick, and ſomerimes with Blew Bife, or Blew 
Verdicer, and with any other Beautiful Colour. 12 Sattron is ſhadowed with thick Red Ink 
or Lake. 13. Light Maſticote, with the thin Water of Red-lead. 14- 15. White Cerulc, 
and Whire Lead, with a lictle Black amongſt fome of ir mingled. -16. Spaniſh Brown with 
Black, bur that is not uled inany bright Garment. 17. Umber with Black mingled with ſome 
of ir. 18. Black cannot be ſhadowed with any Colour darker than it ſelf: 

Direfions for the laying of your Colours. - | 
as rs U muſt lay your Colours on of ſuch a thickneſs, 1 mean your Bodied Colours, 
that you may ſee how to ſhadow them, to perceive where the ſhadows are, and nor 
{ay on your Colour 1o thick that you cannot perceive the Print, nor how and where to ſha- 
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dow it. 2. You muſt always lay on your lighteſt Colours firſt , and then ſhadow them at-_ 


Icrwards. 3. You muſt lay .on your Colours very ſmooth - with your Penfil , that the 
Colour may not lie thicker in ſome places than in other, and to that end you ſhould take 
your Penfil pretty tull of Colour when you ſhould cover a Garment all over, (otherwiſe not) 
that io you may lay the Colour ſmooth before ir dry, for you cannot well ſmooth them at- 
rerwards, when they are once dry ; therefore, when you lay them an, be as quick as you 


can in covering rhe Garment, that you may have covered it all over before your Colour he / 


dry in any parr, tor by this means you ſhall be the better able to lay it ſmooth ; ſome Colours 
are harder to Tay than others ; thoſe that are the moſt ſandy Colours, as Verditer, Biſe, Red- 
22d, &c. are hardeſt to lay {ſmooth on, and therefore you muſt be the more careful in them- 
| What Colours ſet off the beſt together, 
: > nh {cr off well enough with Reds, Yellows, Whites, Browns, and Blacks. They ſer 
oft with Reds, Whites and Browns. They ſet not oft well with Greens and Purples. 
2. Greens lets oft well with Purples, Reds, Yellows or Browns. They ſet off beſt with Pur- 
ples and Reds. They ſet nor oft well with Blews or Blacks, nor Whites, unleſs it be a fad 
Green. 2. keds ſer oft well with Yellows, .Blews, Greens or Whites. They ſet off beſt 
with Yellews and Blews. They tet not oft with Purples, Browns or Blacks. 4. Yellows ſet 
oft well with tteds, fad Blews, Greens, Browns, Purples. They ſer off belt with Reds and 
 Blews. They ſet nor oft well with light Greens, Blacks or Whites. 5. Whites ſet off with 
1} Colours. They oft beſt with Black and Blew. 6. Browns ſet ott very well with no 
elcur, but are uſed ſometimes upan neceflity ; they ſer off worlt of all with Black, becauſe 
tncy are {0 near alike. 7. Blacks are not uſed bur upon neceffary occaſions in fome things, 
thar do needfully require it ; and fo ir ferts off well enough with almoſt any Colour, becauſe 
ir isnot like any, bur differs ſomewhat from all. | 
| How to Write Gold with 2 Pen or Penſil. 
Fake a ſhell of Gold, and pur a licle Gum-water into it, and ſo ſtir it about with your 
1 Penfil, bur you muſt pur very little Gum-water ; and then you may ule it as you do 
other Colours. How to lay Geld or Sifver on Gum Water. 
oi FO five or fix Leaves of Gold or Silyer, and grind them with ſtiff Gum-water, and a 
I pretty quantity of Salr, as fine as poſſibly you can, then put them into a Jar-Glaſs 
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ind fill the Glafs almott-ull of tair Warcr, to the end the ftiff Water may diffolve. and {5 
the Gold go to the bottom, letir ſtand three or four Hours, then pour away the.Liq Lor trom 
the Gold, and pur in more clean Water, and ftir ir abour, and Jer it ſettle again, -and then 
pour the ſame Warer to this, fooften, until you ſce your Gold or Silver clean wathed : Then. 
rake a clean Water, and pur thereto 4 little piece of Sal Almoniack, and great Salt, and let 
it ſtand the ſpace of three days, in a Box made of Wax, or in ſomecloſe place : Then take 
2 piece of Gloyers-Leather, and pick away the Skin fide, and put the Gold and the Water 
therein ; wtie it up, then hang it on a Pin, and the ſalt will fret through, and the Gold will 
remain, which you ſhall temper with the glair of an Egg, and ſo uſe it with Pen or Penfil. 

You mult Diaper on Gold, with Lake or Yellow Oker, put on Silver with Cerufe. 

Ler your Gum Water be made good and ſtift, and lay it on with your Penfil, where you 
would gild, then take a Cuſhion rhar hath a finooth Leather, and turn the borrom upward, 
pon thap cur your Gold wita ſharp Knite, in what quantity you will, and to take it up, 
draw the Edge of your Knite finely upon your Tongue, thatir may be only wet, with whiche 
do but rouch the edge of your Gold, and itwill come up, and you may uſe ir as you liſt, but 
vefore you lay it on, let your Gum be almoſt dry, and being laid, preſs it down hard with 
the Scur of an Hare, afterwards burniſh it with a-Dogs Tooth, | 

Of Limning. | | 

& TImning confiſteth not only in the true proportion of a Picture, but alſo in the. neat and 

lively Coloring of the ſame, whereby the Work is exceedingly graced, and moſt lively 
{er our in proper Colours, moſt nearly retembling the Life. 

How to chooſe your Pen/ils. | | 

F E T them be clean and ſharp pointed, not cleaving in two in the Hair, they muſt be full 
IL and rhick next the Quill, and ſo deſcending into a round and harp point, if you find 
any one hair longer than another, take it away with the flame of a Candle, pafling the Pen- 
al chrough the flame ; you mult have ſeveral Penfils for ſeveral Colours. | 
| Gum Araback.” el 

Monegſt all your Colours you muſt mingle Gum Araback, the beſt and Whiteſt which 
A you ſhould have always ready, finely poudred (or diffolyed in fair Water )and ſo with 
a tew drops of pure Water, mingle it with your Colour, and temper them together, till the 
Gum be diſſolved and incorporated with the Colours. 
4 | How to grind your Colours. 

"O U muſt grind your Colours either upon-a Porphire, Serpentine, or Pebble-ſtone , 
Y which are the hardeſt, and theretore the belt to grind' upon; grind them with fair Wa- 
ter only, without Gum, and when you have ground them very fine, put them upon a Chalk- 
{tone, and there ler them dry, and when they are'dry, take them 6ff :from the Chalk and 
reſerve them for your uſe, in Papers or Boxes | | | 
E: The Names of your Colours. 

Whites, Ceruſe, White Lead Yellows, Maſtzcote, lellow Oker, Engliſh Oker. Greens, 
Sap-Green, P ink and Blew Biſe, Green-Biſe, Cedar Green, Verditer. Blews, Indico, Ultra- 
marine, Blew Bije, Smalt. Browns, Umber, Spaniſh Brown, Cullins Earth. Reds, Indian Lake, 
Red Lead, Rel Oker, Indian Red Cakes. Blacks, Cheriſftone burnt. Ivory burnt. Lamb-black. 
| NY What Colours muſt be Waſh'd, and what Ground. * ,... 

Ground, Cerufe, White Lead, Indian Lake, Engliſh Oker, Pink, Indico, Umber,Spanſh Brown, 
Colens Earth, Cheriſtone Black, Toory Black. - Waſh'd, Red Lead, Maſticoie, Green Biſe, Ce- 
dar Green, Ultramarine,” Blew Bije, Smalt, Verdier, Sap-Green ts to be fleep'd in Water. 

7 How to Waſh your Colors. 

Fake ſome Blew Biſe, or other Colour you would Waſh, and put it into a Diſh full of 
g þ pure Water, ffir it forg! while together, till the Water be all Coloured, then let it ſtand 
2 while, and the corruption will iizet upon the Water, then pour away the Water, and fill 
the Diſh with freſh Water, and ſtir it as betore, till the Water be troubled and thick ; which 
done,: betore ir be halt ſertled, pour it our into another Dith, leaving the dregs and ſeethings 
of your Colour in the tormer Diſh, which you muſt caft away ; the troubled and coloured 
Warer being poured'into your ſecond Diſh , .pur more Water to it, and waſh ir 2s before. 
then let ir fectle rill it be clear, and fo, pour oft the Water, waſhing it again and again; if 
any {cum ariſe which may mike four or tive ſorts, ill pouring half the thin Water into ano- 
ther Diſh, and waſhing 1t as atforelatd z When you have waſhed it often, and find it well 
cleanſed, pour away the Water, then ft the Colour in the Sun'to dry, and when it is dry, 
frrike off the fainteft part of the Colour, lying abour rhe fides of the Diſh with a Feather, and 
fo uſe it for your fineſt Work, the reſt will {erve well for courſer Work. | 
: When you would uſe your Colour, take of it as much as you can well ſpread about the 
fidzs of a Shell, {omewhar thin, and not on heaps, and ſo temper ir finely with your Gum 
23s before. i | | |; 
- To avoid the cracking of your Colour, and flying from the Shelt, to which ſome Colours 
zre ſubject, rake a little fine Ponder of White Sugarcandy, and with it and a little fair W. 4 


tr, temper the Colour over 2gain with your Finger rill the Candy be diſfolved. Coe 
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| Colours for Garments. # 
O make a Graſs Green, is made of Pink and Bife, ir is Shadowed with Indicofind Pink. 
To make a Popinja Green of Indico and more Pink, Shadowed with Indico. 


To make a French Green of Pink and Indico —— _ Indico 
To make a Sea Green of Biſe, Pink and White———— — — -- /dC0 
To make a Carnation of Lake and White _— I—_ ———- Lake 
To make a Crimſon and Vermillion Lake and White rn rm — Lake 
To make a Scarlet, Vermillion _— — _ Lake 
To make a Purple, Biſe, Lake, and White —_ -———Lake and Indico 
To make a Violet, Biſe and Lake = — —— —]ndico 
To make a Yellow made of Maſticote, Pink and Saftron Shadow with Lake and Saftron. 

To make a:Straw Colour, molt Pink , Saffron, White and Vermillion— =————Lake 
To make an Orange Tauny, Vermillion, Pink and Maſticote— — Lake 


To make an Afh Colour, Lamb-black and White — _ — Black 
To make a Skie Colour, Biſe and White | _ mn ———— {Cc 
To make a Light Hair Colour, Umber, Yellow Oker, and White——— ——- ——— Umber 
To make a Sad Hair Colour, Umber, Oker, and: Black Umber and Black 


Thus by a little praCtifing you may learn to mingle and compound all other Colours 


my CCOC—C—  C— 


wharloever. The manner of working. 
nf HE manner of Working in Limning, is by little ſmall pricks with a ſharp pointed 
Pencil. 


2. You muſt lay your Colours on very faint at firſt, and ſo make them deeper and: deeper 
by degrees, for if you lay it on too fad at the firſt, it is impoſſible you ſhould well recover ir 
ro make ir lighter, bur if ir be too light you may make it darker at your pleaſure. 

2. When you would. Work, you muſt frlt lay on flat Primer, which muſt be of the light- 
eſt part of the Complexion you intend ro make, fo that you may not need to heighten, or lay 
a lighter upon itz you make a light Complexion of White and Lake, and Red Lead temper'd 
together in a Shell, it it be a Swarthy Complexion, mingle a little tine Maſtiggf, or Engliſh: 
Oker, or both with the Complexion; having laid on the Primer. wich you"Put do very 
quick and ſmooth, then Draw the Features atter the Primer is dry, with Lake and White very 
taintly, and ſo proceed to the perfecting of it by degrees. 

Colours for the Face. 
TOR the Red in the Cheeks, Lips, Ec. temper Lake, Red Lead; and a little White toge- 
ther, for the faint Shadows. that are Blewiſh, Indico and White together. for Biſe is not 
uſed in a Face, nor any Black ; for the deeper Shadows. take White Engliſh Oker and Umber, 
and for dark and hard Shadows in many Pictures, uſe Lake and; Pink mixt with Umber. 

When you are come to the cloſe of your Picture, and have almoſt finiſht your Face, you 
muſt in the laſt place do all the Scars, Molds, ſmilings and glancings of the Eye, deſcending 
and contracting of the Mouth, all which you muſt be ſudden to expreſs with a bold, quick, 
and conſtant Hand. | / > 

Thus by a conſtant praCtife joined with theſe Directions and your own Induſtry, you may 
in time artain to a great meaſure of perteCtion in this Art of Limning. 7 | 
_— ONE For Painting in (ll. 

Te ar large directed you about Colouring Maps and Prints with Water Colours, there 

being ſome {mall difference between that and Painting'in Oil, I ſhall now inſtruct you in 
that alſo; the main Inſtruments for which are, vis. An EaſePF;-q Pallat, a Straining Frame, 
a Prime Cloth, and Pencils, a Stick for a Stay, and Colours. - 

An Eaſel is made much like a Ladder, only flat, and full of holes, ro put in Wooden Pins, 
ro ſer your Work higher or lower, on the back of which is a Loc. of {lit Deal, about two 
Inches and half broad, faſined to if with a Hinge, [to fer your Eatel more upright or floping , 
the Pallar is a thin piece of Wood made of Pear Free, or Walnut Tree, and made Oval faſhi- 
one warrowtlt end of which is a hole to pur in your Left Thumb into; the Straining 
Frame;is only four picces of ſlit Deal nailed together, upon which the Prime Cloth muſt be 
{trained with-Tacks ; the Prime Cloth is to Paint upon, all thoſe Implements you may buy at . 
the Colour Shops; Pencils are of ſeveral bigneſs and ſizes, ſorne Painted Pencils made of Ca- 
mels tlair, and ſome Silk Pencils, which are to ſweeten your Colours, and mix them on your 
Cloth one amongſt another; there are alſo ſome Swan Quill Pencils, and ſome Gooſe Quill 
Pencils, and fome Pencils put into Tin, all made of Camels Hair, a ſtay ro reft the Right 
Arm, 1isa Stick about two Foot long, or more, which you muſt hoid in your Left Hand when 

you are at Work; The main Colours are, White, Black, Yellow, Green, Blew, Brown, and 
" Red, ſome of whickbeing in Pouder, muſt be temper'd with a Knite on the Pallat only, and 
pthers muſtbe ground and then remper'd. = 


To grind your C ours, get a Marble Stone, or any other Stone, that is ſmooth and hard, | 
"about 2 Foot Tong, and a Muller made of a Pebble Stone, and berween thoſe grind your Co- 
*1>urs firſt very fine, and then mix ſome Linſeed Oil with them, enough to make them cy 
T2; _—_ = ” s : LLP . « cow . . of” On & bi : 2nd 
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087) | 
and {© get ſome little pieces of Bladder, and wet them, and tye your Colour up hard in the 
Bladder, which will keep them moiſt, and when you would uſe any of your Colours, prick 
the bottom of the Bladder with a point of a Pin, and ſo ſqueeze the Colour out upon your 
Pallat, as much as you ſhall have occafion for. Note, That White muſt be ground only with 
Nut Oil. To cleanſe your Grinding Stone, grind ſome Crumbs of Bread upon it, or Curriers 
Shavingsz to be- ſure cleanſe your Grinding Stone well, before you put another Colour upon 
ir. To make clean your Pencils, get a {mall Tin Pan , and put a little Linſeed Oil into it, 
and fo dip the Pencil into the Oil, and holding your fore Finger ppon the Hair, ſtroke them 
47 2painſt the fide of the Pan ſo often, till you ſee them clean, and then wipe them dry with 
a Linnen Rag. | | | 
_..:.The "lM not to be ground, are Vermillion, Maſticote, Orpiment, and Bife, and U1- 
*tramarine, theſe are to be mixt with Oil upon the Pallar only, but Yellow Oker, and Umber, 
and Ivory, are to be burnt in the Fire, and then ground with Ol. 

For the laying on your Colours upon the Pallat, pur a little of each Colour at a convenient 
diftance, that they may not mix one with another, lay on a little Vermillion, and then Lake, 
then burnt Oker, and I7djaz Red, Pink, Umber, Black, and Smalrt, each in their order, lay 
on moſt of White Lead, becauſe it is moſtly uſed; Vermillion and Lake are for the deepeſt 
Shadows in the Face, and little White and Smalr for the Eyes; for the deepeſt Shadows of 
the Face, add Lake and Brown Pink; if you are to Paint a Tawny Complexion, mix toge- 
ther a little burnt Oker, and Umber and Pink. 

For Garments, for Black Velver, uſe Lamb-black and Verdigriſe, Shade it with White Lead 
mixt with Lamb-black ; for Green, take Verdigrife and Maſticote; for Red, take Vermillion, 
and Shadow it with Spaniſh Brown, or glaze it with Lake; for Blew, take Smalt and White 
Lead mixt; for a Sad Green, Indico and Pink; for Purple, mix Smalt and White mixt with 
Lake; for Orange Colour, the light part with Red Lead, and the darker Shadow with Lake, 
for a Graſs Green, Verdigriſe and Pink; lay Blews, and Greens, and Red and Yellow, upon 
a light Ground, and thereby they will look the more pleaſant. 

For Colours for Lands, 
OR a Light Green, uſe Pink and Maſficote,- and Yerdigriſe; for the body of ſome Trees, 
uſe Umber and White, for others, Umber, and Black and White, with a little Verdigriſe, 
row may add to it a little Lake or Vermillion, as you ſee occaſion; for Wood, uſe Umber, 
hite, anda little Lake, and a little Green and Yellow with it; for Fire, lay Red Lead and 
Vermillion temper'd together, where it is Reddeſt, where it is Yellow, uſe Maſticote, where 
Blew, Smalt and White, for a clear bright Skie, take Smalt and White Lead, for a red Skie, 
Lake and White; for Sun Beams, or yellow Clouds, Maſticote and White; tor dark Clouds, 
Indico-and White, heightned with Black. For- Painting a Face. - 
T T Aving ſmall Sticks put into all your Pencils, abour eight Inches long , of which you 
H ſhould have about a Dozen and a half, and not above two or three of a ſize, ſome point- 
ed Pencils with Camels Hair, and other Filch Pencils, put your Left Thumb into your Pal- - 
lat, and all your Pencils in your Left Hand, the points uppermoſt, and your Stay Stick in your 
Left Hand alſo, ſet the Cloth ftmined upon your Eaſel, at a convenient length, let the lighr 
come in on your Left Hand; it you Draw any ones Picture, let them fit about the diſtance 
of Five Foot from you, then with a piece of white Chalk cut to a point, Draw the propor- 
. tion of the Face-upon the Cloth, with the place of the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, Ears, Hair, and 
Neck, and Drapery ; then take a pointed Swans Quill Pencil, and begin to Paint the light 
pert of the Face with your lightelt Colours, as the heightning the Forehead, the lighreſt part 
of the Noſe, and Cheek Bones, and ſo proceed by degrees, mixing your Colour higher and 
higher; the Colours, both light and dark, being laid on, take a Filch Swans Quill Pencil, 
and ſweeten yqur Colours therewith, and then go over the Shadow with a clean ſoft Pencil, 
-which being Arrificially handled, will mix the Colours one with another, that they will look 
yery beauritul ard pleaſant. How to lay Pifkures upon Glaſs to be Painted. 
I Be a Print done in Metzo Tinto, (the beſt choice of which you may have where this 
' Book is fold, 973. at the Print Shop next the Exchange Stairs in Cornhill) lay the Print 
in Water in a Skillet, or any other Veſſel, and ler it boil over a gentle Fire abour two. or three 
Hours, but if the Paper be very thin,-it need not boil ſo long, and againft the Print is boiled, . 
which you may perceive by its hnking to the bottom, then-Fake. a piece of Looking-Glaſs 
Plate, or a piece of the whiteſt French Glaſs, and {et it againſt the Fire to keep it warm, then 
take a little Venice Turpentine, and ſet it in a Gallypot on the Fire to make ir liquid; then» 
having taken your Print out of the Doing Water, lay it between two Sheets of Paper, till 
ou with a pretty large Pencil lay the Venice Turpentine all over the Glaſs, which muſt be 
ſaid yery even; then. the right fide of the PiQure laying uppermoſt, lay the Glaſs upon the 
rint, then lay a piece of Paper upon the Print, and ſmooth it down with the Palm of your 
and fo long, till it ſtick cloſe all over without having any bliſter upon it; and then rub the 
back fide of the Print with your Fingers, and you will find the Paper to rowl oft, which you 
muſt rub ſo long, till you find bur as it were a thin $kin of the Picture to remain m 
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Glaſs; but you muſt be ſure'to take cats that you do not rub holes in the PiQture; and after it 
is dry, you muſt Varniſh it over once with ſome White Variiſh, by which means it will ap- 
pear very tranſparent, and fo Paint ir with Oil Colours, as your Fancy ſhall dire& you. 
| Another way to prepare the Pilture without boiling in hot Water. 
Tarr done in Metzo Tincto, and lay it in a Tray, or any other thing, wherein it 
"may lie ſmooth, and put in 10 much Water as may cover it all over, and let it lie.in 
the Water two, three, or four Hours, till the Picture ſinks to the bottom, and ir ſeems to be 
rotten, and then prepare your Glais, and order the Print, as is in the former direQion. 
Another way of Painting Merzo Tin&o Pifures without Glaſs. 
$a a ſmall Straining Frame, and having your Prinr juſt wer all over with a Linnen Rag, 
F or a Spunge, paſte rhar fide of the Straining Frame you defign to ſtick your Picture up- 
on,.and paſte alſo the Margin of the Prinr, and fo ſtick the Print upon the Straining Frame 
ſtraining it as ſmooth as you can, and then after the Print is dry, take ſome Spirit Varniſh. 
(whichgou may have at the Print Shop art the Exchange) and with a pretty large Pencil Var- 
niſh Me Print all over on the backſide, and aboutan Hour after, the Varniſh being dry, Var- 
nifh/it over again, and ſo about three or tour times over, and Varniſh ir once over on the right 
fide of the Print, by which means you will ſee it look very tranſparent, and then Colour it 
with Oil Colour, as you ſhall rhink beſt. 
To lay Prints on Glaſs, that ſo you may rowl off all the Paper. 
Oak the Print.in Water, and dry it in a clean Linnen Cloth, and thee. do it over with Oil, 
Maſtick. and ſome Veyice Turpentine, and lay on the Print, ſmoothing it down as before. 
and when it ;<-almoſt dr? bruſh off the Paper, and 1o you may Paint it as you think fit. : 
Your Picture being fixt upon the Glaſs, rake four pieces of thin flit Deal, about an Inch 
and half broad, and about eighteen Inches long, and ſo with a Gimblet -make hotes in them 
2bour an Inch diſtance, and 1o pin them rogerher with little v. ooden pegs, that fo you may 
put them cloſer or wider, according to the bigneſs of your Print you Paint, and ſetting the 
Glaſs ſhelving upon this Frame. lay a clean Sheet of white Paper behind the PiQure ipon the: 
Table, which will caſt a white reflection thro' the Glaſs. 
For your Cologggs to Paint Pittures on Glaſs withal hich you may buy cheapeſt at the our Shops. 
Hey are"White Lead, or Flake White, Yellow and Brown Oker, [Dutch Pink, Brown, 
or Glafing Pink, fine Lake, Yellow Oker burnt makes a good RedaTerravert, diſtilled - 
Verdigriſe, Umber, Collins-Earth, Ivory Black, or Printers Black, other Colours are to be 
mixt on your Pallat, as you {hall have need to uſe them, they being in pouder, as Vermillion, 
fine Smalr. ine, yellow and pale Maſticote, Red Orpiment, to be mixt with drying Oil. 
You ix all your Colours with Linſeed-Oil, except White, which is: to be mixt 
W] ut-O1il only; and indeed moſt People uſe Nut-Oil with all their Colours, and ſome 
at their Colours, becauſe to have them dry ſoon, with fine White Varniſh, but that not 
in a Face; the Colour-ſhops ſell the Varniſh at three Pence the Ounce, which is made of 
VYenice-Turpentine, and Oil of Turpentine mixt, and boiled upon a gentle Fire rogether ; 
you may Pur an Ounce of Oil of Turpentine to half an Ounce of Venice-Turpentine. 
To Paint a Face. or Garment. 
Ouch your deep ſhadows with Lake, or Brown Pink mixt with Varniſh, and then the 
White Ball of the Eye wich Whire, the Lips with Vermillion, or Carramine, or Lake, 
and fo do the dark ſhadows with Brown Pink, or Vermillion, or Yellow-Oker, as the Com- 
pleCtion is, you deſign to Paine. Ule Terravere mixt with, Linſeed Oil in the Veiny part, 
25 about the Temples and Neck. Burt take this for a general Rule, uſe the darkeſt Co- 
Jour firſt, a lighter Colour next, and a pale Colour, or White, only in the Lights which muſt 
be obſerved both in Faces and in Garments. For it is a general Error in moſt Prints I have 
{cen Painted upon Glaſs, as a Red Garment they lay it all over Vermillion, a Blew Garment 
they lay it all over Smalr, and never regard the Lights, Folds nor Pleats of a Garment, to 
heighten them with deeper Colours in the Darks, and ro ſoften: them with White or Light 
Tolours in the Lights, as the Print is. It you wopid do a Gold-Fringe upon a Garment, 
take {ome Shell-Gold and mix it with Gum-water, and work it, and ler it be dry before you 
lay on your Oil-Colours up6n the Garment. | 


Lake and Smalt mixt makes a fine Purple for a Garment To make a pleaſant Red Gar- 


ment, Glare it over with Carramine, and when it is dry, you ray doit with White and Ver- 
million in the lighteſt places only ; or Carramine being dear, you may uſe Lake inſtead only. 


For 2 Blew Garment. mix fine Tmalt and White together. For a Yellow Garment, Glaze it- | 


with Brown-Pink, and then do it with a Pale Mafticote in the light places of all, and with a 


Yello - Maſticote in the darker ſhadows, and with Umber and Yellow-Pink in the darkeſt 


-placgs: of all. | | =: 
To-make a double Size, or bottom, to layor ſettle Silver or Gold upon, called an emboſſedground. 


Fake Venice-Ceruſe, White-Lead, the Plaiſter of an old Image, or Chalk, any of theſe 
| made in fine Powder, and then ground with tie glair of an Egg, and J\little Water, 


pn 2 Painters-ſtone, maketh a good bottom to lay undc: Silver. Bur when youſhall uſe any, 
MN a $alntera-ironc, Nan 'K | | ; 6 
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of them to lay under Gold, do to it with a little Saffron, therewith to make it ſomewhat 
Yellow, but beware you put not too much Water thereto, for then it will be over-weak, 
and if you do overmuch glair to it, then will ir be over-ſtiff, therefore mingle it with dil- 
cretion, and look the {ze be thick ſtanding, and ſet the fize, thus tempered and covered, 
in a horn or ſhell in ſome Celler, or ſhadowed place, or under the Earth , where it may 
{tand moiſt for the ſpace of Seven days, until it be perfect clammy and rotten, and every day 
once ſtir ir abour, and you ſhall well underſtand, rhar all the f1zes, the elder they be, and 
the more Clammy and Rorten they be, the better they be, for all the Craft is in well ma- 
king and tempering of rhe {ize, and if there ſtand any Bells upon rhe fize, put in Ear-wax, | 
for it isa remedy therefore; and before you lay it on your work, firſt lay the ſize on 2 x 
1crow and dry it, and when ir is dry bend ir, and if ir bend and break not, then iris good 
and perteCt ; and if it break, put thereto a little Water, to make it weaker, and prove if ir 
cleaverh faſt to the Book, and itir do not, then pur glair thereto, and make it more ſtedfalt. 
The like ze may you make with Gypſium, Bool Almoniack, Red or Yellow Oker, Orpi- 
ment, or Maſticore, wita Brown of Spazz, or with Red Lead, if every of them be ground by 
himſelf, and tempered, and ordered in like manner and form above written. 
To make a thin $12e, or bottom, to lay or ſettls Silver or Gold upon, called a ſingle Ground. 
\Ake the new ſhreds of Glovers Leather , or of new Parchment, for thar is beſt, and 
ſeerh them in fair Water, from a Quart to a Pint, that the Liquor be ſomewhat thick 
Clammy between your Fingers , then ſtrain the Liquor from the ſhreds, and put it, being 
hot, in ſome Stone Vellel, and ſo work ir forth betore ir be cold , and when you lay on 
Silver or Gold, ſee thar your fize be neither roo moift, nor roo dry, but ina mean berween 
both, for. dread of impairing your work. The like hze may you make (* without heating 
them at the fire ) of Glew water made of Parchment-Glew , for. thar.is beſt , or with Wa- 
tex gummed ſomewhar thick with Gum-Arabeck, or of good old: glair, or with the Milk 
of Green Figs alone, or with the Milk of Spourge, or of Wartwade, or. with the G1 
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Milk of Green Salendine, or with the Juice of Garlick, Onyon heads, or Water;and eg 
Snails. Upon eyery of theſe may you lay your Leaves of Silver or Gold, having re that 
your ground be neither too moiſt nor too dry, when you ſhall lay or ſettle the ſame gFreupon. 
| | To lay a double Size on Letters, or upon other things. _ 

X 7 O U ſhall, with a Penfil made of Grey-Aimes, or Caliber- Tails, lay on. youx Size ſome- 

IJ what ſubſtantially, or if you will, firſt thin and after thicker, and then dry it; and 
when it is dry, wet it lightly with thy ſpitcle, and then ſhave it with a ſharp Knife, until 
it be even geour Hills; and if there fall any default therein, or elſe there is more in one 
Place than ther, lay again thy Size, on it, and dry it and engrols it, as is laid before ; 
and wh 1s engrofled and made plain, then Burniſh it with the Tooth of a Calf, of an Ox, 

_ orof orſe, rhat is made therefore ſtanding 1a a crooked ſtick; and when it is burniſhed, 
\ and made even and ſhining, then it is ready to lay on it thy Gold or thy Sttver. 
To keep Whites of Eggs ſo long as ye will, without Corrupting, or putting of Arſenick to them. 
5 apes the Whites of Eggs, not breaking them in any wile, but take out the Cock-treading, and 
put to them as much of the belt White Wine Vinegar, as ſhall ſuffice the quantity of the 
Whites, leaving ir 1o the ſpace of two Days, then paſs it through ſame Linnen Cloth, without 
**  breiking or heating the White of the Eggs, leaving ir ſo the ſpace-of Eight Days, then. ſtrain 
it again, and pur it in a Viol well ſtopped ro occupy for the purpoſes above. written. 

| To temper Brazil, wherewith to write, Elourtſh, or Rule Books. | 

fury Brafil finely ſcraped, or grofly beaten to Pouder, and put thereto the Glair of an Egg, 
or Gum Water, and a little Allum made in Pouder, and ler them ſteep a' Night/and a 

Pay, and then ſtrain our the Liquor, and keep it to the uſe aforeſaid. 
© The manner how to Flourihh or Diaper with a Penhil, over Silver or Gold. 

T* you will diaper over Gold, take Yellow Oker, and therewith draw over your Gold with 

a Penſil, what you will : If you would diaper upon Silver, take Ceruſe with a Penf1], 
and dra:y or flouriſh what you will over your Silver. It you will Diaper with Gold or Sil-: 
ver upon Colours, take the Juice: of Garlick, with a Penſil draw over the Colours what you 
will ; then take and lay the Gold upon ir, and preſs it down lightly with a Hares Tail, and 
ler itdry halt a Day or more ; then rub oft the Gold which cleaveth not to the Garlick. 

To make a kind of Colouring calPd Vernix, wherewith you miy Varniſh Gold, Silver or any” 
other Colouring or Painting, be it-upon Vellum, Paper, 1 imber, Stone, Lead, Copper, Glaſs, &C. 
bl Benjemin, and bray it well berwixr two Papers; then pur ir into a Viol, and pour | 

D upon it good Aqua Yirz, rhar it be above the Benjemin three or four Fingers, and let 
it ſteep 1o a Day or two ; then pur to ir, for halt a Viol of ſuch Aqua Vitz, five or fix Chives 
of Satfron flenderly ftamp'd : This done ſtrain it, and with a Penfil Varniſh therewith any; | 
thing Gilded, which will become bright and ſhining, drying ir ſelf immediately , and wilk 
continue the brightneſs many Years. Bur if you will Varniſh on Silver, then take the Almon 
of Benjemin, that is to ſay, the White which is found in the midſt of Benjemin, dreſs it 
with Aqua Vitz, in the aforc{uid manner, leaving out the Saftron. And the aid TR 
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made with Benjemin and Aqua Vitz only, is very good to Varniſh all things, as well Painted 
45 20t Painted ; for it maketh Tables and Coffers of Walnut Tree and Ebony to Gliſter, it 
Ir be laid upon them, and all other things, as Works of Iron, Copper, or Tin , Gilded, or 
not Gilded, for it makerh bright, preſerveth , aideth the Colour, and drieth incontinent . 
without raking any duſt or filth, you may make it clean with a Linnen Cloth, or wiping the 
Work with a Fox Tail, the which is better. 
To make Colours of all kind of Metals. 
7 gm a Bead of Chriſtal, or a Paragon-ſtone, and beat each of them by ir ſelf in a 
Brafen Morter to fine Pouder; then grind-them dry each by ir ſelf on a Paiaters Stone, 
untill the Pouder be very fine and ſmall, then grind them again on the ſame Stone, each by 
it ſelf with a good glair, and lay ſome one of them on the Work with a Pen or a Penſil ; 
and when it is well dried, then rub it over with Gold, or with any other Mettal, and you 
ſhall have the ſame Colour that the Mertal is of. 
To make Letters of the Colour of Gold, without Gold, 
hf yy an Ounce of Orpiment , and one Ounce of fine Chriſtal , and beat each of them by 
it ſelf to Powder in a Braſen Morter; then grind them well together with glair upon 
Painter's Stone, then it is perfect to write withall. 
 -To make Letters of the Colour of Silver , without Silver. 
| = an Ounce of Tin, two Ounces of Quick-filver, and melt them together, and then 
grind them well upona Painter's Stone with Gum Water, and Write with ir. 
' To make a very good hard Varmſh, to Varniſh a Print withall. | 
Ake two Ounces of Gum Sandriack, the whiteſt you can get, and half an Ounce of Ma- 
ſtick, and about one quarter of an Ounce of Venice Turpentine, put theſe into a Glaſs, 
to a pint of Spirit of Wine, which muſt be the higheſt Spirit of Wine you can get, and ſo 
was It up, and keep it in the Sun, till it is diffolved. | 
ut before you Varniſh your PiCture, TP ſome Gum-dragon in fair Water, with which 
you mult, with a Hair Penfil , do over your PiCture, and when the Varniſh is dry, you may 
Poliſh it over with a Reed, that you may buy at the Turners. , 
How to Varmſh Prints with White Varniſh. 2 
Ake a Pannel, or Deal Board, fitted to the Print you intend to Varniſh, and mix ſome 
Whiting and common Size together, but you muſt warm the Size before it will melt, 
and with a Four Penny Bruſh of Hog's Hair, do it over ſo often, till it cover the Grain of the 
Wood, and then Poliſh it even with ſome Ruſhes that you may buy at the Turners, and then 
moiſten your Print with a Spunge dip'd in Water, and with ſome Paſte made of white-Starch 
or Flower ; Paſte your Print upon the whited Roard ſmoothing it-down with, a Paper , be- 
tween your Hand and the Print, beginning at the middle of the Print firſt, and ſo ſmoothing 
irourward ; and when your Print is dry, Either do ir over with thin white Starch, or Ifing- 
glaſs Size, once or twice, and then Varniſh it by a gentle Fire, ſo often, till-you ſee it of a 
good Body, which is about eight or nine times oyer, and when it is thorowly dry, Poliſh ic 
with Tripoly, and a Linnen Rag and Water, and rub it over with Olive-Oyl. +: 
{/r. Wencellaus Hollar's ground for Etching in ger or Braſs, with his Direftions how to uſe it. 
fl be three parts of Virgin-Wax , one part of Aſphaltum, one part of the beſt Maſtix ; 
'1t you will, you may take away ſome third part , or thereabouts of the Aſphalt, and 
pur inſtead of it as much Rofin rhat is tranſparent and clear, which I hold better than Aſ- 
phalrum altogether, for this will make the ground too black ; it is true, you ſhall better ſee 
your ftroke when you Work, but when you are to ſtop ſome things, which you would have 
taint, then you ſhall hardly ſee your Work, by reaſon of the blackneſs of the Aſphalt, when 
the Work doth appear black alſo ; but the Rofin will make the ground paler and tranſparent, 
thorow which you ſhall ſee what you do. | 
So then beat yout Aſphalt and Rofin to Pouder, as alſo the Maſtix, and mingle them well 
together z then put your Wax into a clean Pipkin, where nothing hath been before, except 
ſuch ground, and ſet it over a gentle cool fire, and let it melt, rill it beginneth to boil, then 
put the Aſphalt and the Maſtix into it, and mingle all together, till all be well melted. Then 
take ſome Porringer, or ſuch like thing, full of clezxn Water, and pour that boiling tuff in- 
to the Water, provided that the dregs at the bottom do not go with it ; then ler ir be cold, 
ſo as you may work it into a Ball, or what you will ; then take a very clean and fine Linnen 
Cloth, double or treble folded, an | 2m into it a piece ofthe Ground, as big as a Walnut or 
more, and tie it with ſomething, till you have occaſion to uſe it. 
Now for the Copper, that muſt be well Poliſhed, but though it be never ſo well Poliſhed, 
mit. © _ you muſt ( before you pur the ground upon it ) rub it over with a Coal which muſt be pre- 
WIFE *parcd thus, ve. 
Witl &. - Either bun ſome Charcoals, and when they are well kindled, take them and put them in-: 
\to cold Water, they that ſhall-fink are the beſt, they that ſhall ſwim are naught, and take 


ll I NA .  SHxed that there be no outfide or cruſt left on the Coal, for that will make ſcratches, therefore 
WE: :.. it mult be well ſcraped off with a Knife,or burnt Billers of Beech Wood, according to the for- 
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mer Direftions,thoſe Coals will be more gentle; and when you have rubbed the Copper with 
theſe Coals: then'pour clean Water over it, and let the Copper ſtand ſlooping till it be dry z 
then ſcrape ſome Chalk upon the Copper, and rub it off with a very clean Rag; thar done, 
there mult nothing touch the Copper till you put the Jroune on, which muſt be done thus, v:z, 
Pur into ſome Fire-pan ſome ſmall Coal ( for the Charcoals are too hot )lay down the Cop- 
per over thar, ſo as the Fire may have Air ; then take your ground ried up in a Linnen Rag, 
and rub up and down the Copper, neither too thick nor too thin, bur ſo as ſufficiently may 
cover the Plate ; then take a Feather of the Wing of a'Duck, or ſome other Bird, - that have 
{tif Feathers, and ſo ſpread the ground as ſmooth as poſſibly you can, firſt , all one way, 
then croſs and croſs again, till it be well to your Eye, and take heed all the while, that four 
\Coprer be not too hor; for then the moiſture of the ground is burned away, which will cauſe 
th: 2: ound to break in Etching. That done, let it be cold , then grind ſome White Lead- 
viith Gum Water ; and mark, that ſo much Gum, as big as a Cherry-ftone, will ſerve for 2 
piece of White Lead.as big as a Nutmeg, or more, but you muſt remember to put as much Wa- 
'.; 4i:onglt it, as thar the White may conveniently go out of your Pencil, and ſpread over the 
Pi:tc; then you muſt have a good big Pencil or Bruſh, as the Painters do w_ the Hair of 
--.cl in compaſs may be abour the bigneſs of a Walnut, or more, eſpecially for your great 
;'+2s, with that ſtrike twice or thrice croſs over the Plate, till ir lieth even; then you muſt 
pave 3nother Pencil or Bruſh, bigger than the firft, but ſmooth, made | ago wan Tails, with 
thr you may ſmooth gently the White, which you could not do with the other Bruſh, and fo 
let. it dry. s | | 
Then Gs your deſign, after which you are to work, and ſcrape on the backſide thereof ſome 
red Chalk all over,and then takea ſoft ſmall Coal or Charcoal, and rub it over the red Chalk, 
till oth mingle together ; then take ſome hard Bruſh, or a great Penfil that is very ſtiff; and 
ru!” it till all be fine and even, and fo lay' the defign upon the Copper ; and with a blunt 
£.-+:: of a Needle draw the out-ftrokes ; and that done, take off your deſign, and fo go to! 
ork © But if you would preſerve the Print or Drawing you would copy, from being foil” - 
Gn the backſide ; you may rub over a piece of Verice Paper with Red Chalk, accordingto 
the Yet Directions, and fo put your Print on that ; by which means your Print will be. 
kept clean. 1's N:2"400 
You muſt have commonly three or four ſorts of Needles, ſome bigger and ſome ſmaller, 
which muſt-be pur into a lirtle ſtick, of the thickneſs of a Pen, and on the otherend a Penfil 
to ſweep off the ground that will riſe up where you have wrought it away. To make the 
blunteſt Needles, you muſt rub them on the backſide of a Plate ; the fineſt Needles you muſt 
whet gently on a fine Whetſtone, till it be a very ſmall point, but ler it not'be roo ſharp, 
but blunt it on a Table-book Leaf, or ſome ſuch thing; and always when you do leave your 
Work. be ſure not to let your Plate ſtand open. but wrap it up in a Paper,for the Air will in time 
corrupt the Ground,and take out the moiſture. from it,which will be prejudicial in Erching,and 
ſubject ro danger, eſpecially in Winter time, when you commonly.muft keep a good Fire when 
you work, otherwiſe your Ground will leap away. _ Je 
When'you are going to Etch, then take ſome green Wax, and melt in ſome little Pipkin, then 
with a Pencil cover all the four edges of theCopper,then take more of the Wax.and frame it in- 
to long flat pieces, in aſhape of a Ruler, butnothing ſo broad, put. themalong the edges, where 
you have done with your Pencil, then you muſt have a little piece of a Pencil ſtick, or ſome 
ſuch thing, made ſharp underneath the broad way, not point way, with the help of chat make : 
your Wax ſtick to the CON ſtopping it as you 80 along round abour it; if the Work be 
tne, take Aqua fortis of 3 d. the Ounce, and put to.it lome Wine Vinegar, but take ar leaſt two 
parts of Wine Vinegar to one part of m_ tortis; but if the Work be courſe, requiring much 
deepneſs,chen you may take of the Aqua fortis alone,and ſuch thingas you would have faint,you 
conf pour off the Aqua fortis off the Plate, and put on in the room of it only fair Water, and 
ſo let the Plate ſtand till it be dry, which done, melt ſome Candles Greaſe with a little of your 
Ground.,and ſo ſtop ſuch places with aPencildipr in that mixture,as you would have faint,then 
pour on your Aqua Fortis again, the ſame as was before, and do that ſo often as occafion will 
require; then lay the Copper on the Fire. till the Ground ſhall melt, and wipe it oft witha Rag, 
[then rub the Plate with a little piece of a Beaver Hart dipt in Oil.anddo your Plate is done. 
of How to make hard Varniſh for Etching with Aqua fortss. | 
Ake five Ounces of Greek Pitch, or (for want of that) Burgundy Pitch, five Ounces of Roſin of Tug, 


Earthen pot, well Varnithed or Leaded, and beg oy clean ; theſe two things being firlt melted, and' 
:well mix'd together,put into them four Ounces of the bett Nut Ol, mix them well togetherupon the ſame 


fOfter Fire, and afterwards touching it with the end of your Finger, it will rope (if it be boil'd enough) 
ike a glewy Syrup ; then take the pot from the fire, and (the Varniſh being a little more cooted)ftrainy 


aſs Bottle,or any other thing,that will not drink it up,and ſtop ut well ; Varniſh thus made will laſh 

Twenty Years, and will be the better the longer it. is kept. © VS. 
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or Calofomum, or for want of that ordinary Roſin, melt themrogether upon a gentle Fire in a ee AO " 
Fire ſor the ſpace of a full half hour, and let them boil well, then let this maxture cool a little upon a ” 


it thorow a fine Linnen Cloth or Taffaty, into a well Varmihed Earthen pot, or clſc put it intoa thick” / | 
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which being ſet on Cloth, and Coloured with the Row 
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of Catalogue of ſeveral Mays and Fittures, being wery pleaſant and deliohirful-Orbawitiz 
for Houſes, Studies, or Cloſets, the which are Prineed and Sold mi ke Arrects 
his Shop 4s you go up the Stairs of the Royal Exchange #7 Cornhifl, of 


Moſt exact Map of the World in four Sheets, with Deſcriptions at bottom,and Landskipson\+ £ 

being almoſt ſix Foot long, and above one Yard deep, beinga fit Ornament for a Chimne. -. -- 

þ and Ledge on it. price 9 -s. | 

A large Mapof England and Principality of Wales, containing all the Shircs, Capital Cities, - : 
Towns and Vallages, Caſtles, Rivers, Bridges, and other remarkable places, as alfo the High 


a 


oy br ipal Roads andBy-Roads, it being paſted on Cloth, with Deſcriptions and Borders on each: 


Ha;.*" above 5 Foot long,and above 4 Foot and half deep,Colour'd,with Rowland Ledge to it.; . 
-Another Map of England and Wales, with part of all the adjacent Country, as Scorl and, lrelan:! 
land and France, 1t being above two Foot and half long, and two Foot deep. price uncolour'd : 
A Map of the Proſpect of New Bedlam, in three large Sheets, curiouſly Engraven by Mr. Whit, :&\w 
Foot long, and two Foot deep, very fit for a Chimney-Piece. :% 
A large Picture of a Ship, call'd The Royal Prince, finely Engraven, it being above two Foo: | + 
and one Foot eight Inches deep. price x -. | | j 
A New Map of the World in divers Projections, Printed on a large Sheet of Elephant Paper 
the Face of the Sun andthe Face of the Moon, wherein ſeveral Errors in former Maps are Cor 
Eleven ſeveral Pictures of pleaſant and delightful Landskips and Sea Pieces , for Sathes, fo 
ſet before Windows, Printed on Royal Paper. price uncolour'd 6 4. per Picture. vp 
' A Map of the World, in twoSheets, with Deſcriptions. DEN 
A Map of the North pole, in one large Sheet. 
The four parts of the World, 1n four ſeveral Sheet Maps, as Exrope, Afia, Africa, and Ame-::-. 
" The Maps us Spain, France, Scotland, Seventeen provinces, Germany, 1taly, printed on ſeveral > 
A Map of Canaan, as it was pofleſſed by the Twelye Tnihes, as alſo of . the chiefeſt Actions . +; 
pening in every ſeveral Tribe, all tending to this end, to make more plain the Hiktories of the 7: | 
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The Spiritual Warfare, in oge la 
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A Thankful. Remembrance of, 
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rge Sheet, with Deſcription; | | 
2MbDrance Or ,( yaysbtMercies from ſeveral Popiſh Plots, ſince the R-:+ 1: : . 
Queen Elizabeth, printed in a large Sheet of Royal'Paper, with two Sheets of Verſcspaſted on the ii. 

The Deſcription of the Philoſophers Head, in Lat. "a Loc Ss. 

The Pictare of King Charles II. on Horſeback, curiouſly Engraven: 2c, 

Twenty five ſeveralſorts of Flouriſhes for Scholars to write Pieces in;eleven of each of them are print: 
ed upon whole Sheets of Paper, and fourteen of them are printed upon fourteen halfSheers of Paper, 

The Kingdom of Exgiand and Principality of Wales exactly. deſcribed, with every Shire, and ſmal! 
Towns mn every one Tihew in ſix Maps, portable for any Mans Pocket, with Roads. 

A Direction for the Engliſh Traveller, by which he may be enabled to Travel all about England. 

A Book of the whole World, ;orthe Orb Terreſtrial,: deſcribed in four plain Maps, containing all the. 
known and moſt remarkable Capes, Ports, Bays,and Iſles, Rocks, Rivers, Towns and Cities, &c, in go. 

| A: Book containing 48 Emblems, done after Callet's way of Etching, with ingenuous Vetſcs. 

The new. Hornbook, or a pleaſant way to teach young Children ito know their: Letters... 

A large Copy by that Excellent Maſter of Writing Peter Ger, .cofitaining forty two Copies, print- 
ed in large Foho, price 25. 64. | Sos "ts 

Cocker's Magnum in Parvo, or the Pens perfection, Engraven- in Silver, and enxiched with varicty of 
rare Examples of all the curious Hands Written in ths Kingdom, and the Neighbouring Nations. 

cocker's Introduction to Writing, containing rare Examples for Youth to Write by. 

A Picture of a Sup, printed on a large Sheet of Royal Paper, with a Deſcription at bottom af the 
Tackling belonging thereunto, diſtinguiſhed by 1 20 Figures, and made plain to any ones underftand- 
ing in the deſcription at bottom. < 73S 

A new Copy-Bookof Round Hand, cunouſly Engraven, printed in large Osarto. 


- A'new and moſt pleaſant Game of the Snake, printed on a Royal Sheet of Paper, with DireStions, 
The Picture of Windſor Caſtle, printed upon a Sheet of ElephantiPaper. - 
The Picture of Bow Steeple in Cheapfide, printed on two Sheets of Royal Paper. OS 


A Book of pleaſant Landskips, and Sea pieces, containing $ Leaves, which ſhew very curiouſly being 


FER Book of the Roman Emperors on Horſeback, containing 12 Leaves, printed on half Sheets. 


The Maps of Kent, Hartfordſhire and 2fiddleſex, printed on 1 Sheet each of them. 4 


A Bookof the old Names of Exrope,containing 11 ſeveral Maps,being very neceflary to the furtherancey 
help and light of the profitable and pleaſant Study of Hiftory, Eccleſiaſtical, Poetical, or Chronologicaly 


A delightful way to-teach young Children to know their Letters,it being a pleaſant Book of Pictures 


cohtainmeg'24 Leaves, of all the Letters of the Alphabet, lively repreſentet1n ſeveral Hiſtories, all takens 
Que Of Ti -Bible, which may alſo ſerveany one tolcarn to Write, there being the great and-ſmall Lette! 'S 
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